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A Rift in the Civil Service 


EDERAL office holders in Florida have been asked 

to contribute to a fund to uphold the work of the 
President of the United States. The amount requested 
is one per cent per $1,000 of salary. 

It will probably be news to the country that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is in such dire peril that every 
typist and stenographer in the Federal service must give 
up $10. Yet a State finance member of the Democratic 
National Committee has asked for this money as “a di- 
rect endorsement and contribution to the work that the 
President is doing.” At the same time Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace has addressed a circular to all em- 
ployes of his Department on the incident. 

At this point we sense the Ethiopian in the woodpile. 
A brief examination of the credentials of the gentleman 
who has issued the appeal shows that the proceeds are 
only indirectly, if at all, “a contribution to the work that 
the President is doing.”” They are to be used directly to 
help wipe out deficits incurred by the Democratic party 
in the campaign of 1932. Fairy godfathers are rare these 
days; besides, their patronage is attended with the danger 
of considerable obloquy. Hence, mail carriers, janitors, 
typists, and others who cannot afford to lose their jobs. 
must supply for the absence of the opulent contributors 
of former years. 

Politicians can do despicable things, but this is one of 
the most despicable that has occurred in many years. If 
it is made national it would be hard to find a parallel even 
in the story of the Harding Administration. 

Secretary Wallace’s note calls attention to the Federal 
statute which forbids the assessment of civil-service em- 
ployes for any purpose. The note he ought to have writ- 
ten would peremptorily forbid all employes in his De- 
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partment to contribute to the fund. Since a fair percen 
tage of these men and women are receiving a wage which 
according to the Government’s own figures, is less than 
a living wage, not one is in a position to contribute $10 
to a purely partisan political organization. The very fact 
that the Secretary thought it advisable to warn the em 
ployes of their legal rights is proof of his realization that 
these rights were in danger. In spite of their poverty, 
many employes will conclude that it is the wiser policy to 
contribute. As the New York Times comments editorial 
ly, “ Civil servants in the past have often discovered that 
investments of this kind yield good interest when pro- 
motion time comes around,” the very abuse which the 
civil-service law is supposed to prevent. 

The appeal has been made to all employes, but our 
chief interest is in those of the civil-service class. Of 
the others, many, perhaps most, hold their jobs not be- 
cause of technical fitness, acquired by training and tested 
by examination, but as a reward for services to the party. 
They have thrown in their lot with the fortunes of po- 
litical war, and are content to rise or fall with them. But 
civil service and the laws to protect it are on a different 
plane. 

Civil service is about the only form of unemployment 
insurance that we have in this country. The employes 
pay for this insurance, and hold their jobs on good be- 
havior, theoretically free from political interference. 
Hence it is not surprising, but deeply to be regretted, 
that within the last few years civil service has been fierce- 
ly attacked by the politicians. Since last January, the 
President has signed eleven bills creating various Fed- 
eral bodies, and every bill without exception provided 
that the workers were to be appointed without reference 
to civil-service requirements. Further, many positions 
hitherto under civil service have been thrown open by 
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executive order or by statute, and subsequent appoint- 
ments have been made on a purely political basis. What- 
ever the ultimate intentions of those who hold the purse 
strings at Washington, civil service has suffered many 
rebuffs under this Administration, and should these at- 
tacks continue, it will soon succumb. 

The Winant report rightly drew attention to a fact, 
emphasized in an article in this Review more than a year 
ago, that in its relations with labor the Government must 
set a good example. Men of good will everywhere are 
trying to establish unemployment insurance as at least 
a partial remedy against one of our gravest and most com- 
mon economic evils. The Government, the largest em- 
ployer of labor in this country, can help this movement 
by eschewing appointments for partisan reasons, and by 
supporting an honest, unhampered civil-service system 
for its employes. If it can do nothing else at the present 
moment, the Administration can at least protect the men 
and women holding civil-service positions against an) 
and all assessments for political purposes. 


The Aims of the Legion of Decency 


N the first of four nation-wide 
Friday evenings, Archbishop McNicholas of Cincin- 


radio addresses on 


nati, on September 21, once more affirmed in clear and 
convincing fashion the aims and purposes of the Legion 
of Decency. It is naturally gratifying to this Review that 
His Excellency supported its contention that the first 
phase of the campaign is over and that the second, that 
of unremitting pressure and constant vigilance, has set 
in. For this second objective, he accepts the industry's 
own request for “honest, competent, and constructive 
criticism,” and hence he announces that the Legion of 
Decency should be “a permanent institution, to main- 
tain an intelligent interest in the cinema, to encourage and 
to elicit candid criticism, and to make the people more 
discriminating in their tastes.” In crisp terms he reiterates 
the platform: 

The Legion of Decency was not formed to make pictures, or to 
tell the producers how to make them. But it was formed to 
criticize them from a moral point of view. It had no ulterior 
motives, no hidden plans, nor were there any professional re- 
formers associated with it. It had no financial aspect what- 
ever. It could not be intimidated, could not be cajoled, could not 
be bought. It made one demand only, and would be satisfied with 
nothing less—clean pictures, clean speech, and wholesome recrea- 
tion for the masses of the people, who have very little else in the 
way of recreation in their lives. 

Two days after this, Bishop Ryan, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, in another national broadcast, returned to the sub- 
ject. He made abundantly clear once more that our plan 
is and has always been to use the pressure of public opin- 
ion, and that alone, to induce the producers themselves 
to give us what we want. Explicitly, as has been done 
so often before, he excluded the idea of public censorship 
from our program. 

All of this makes not a little ridiculous an open letter 
which the Civil Liberties Union has addressed “to the 
Legion of Decency,” asking it to define its attitude on 
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political censorship. Just who is supposed to answer this 
letter it does not make clear. It seems to harbor the 
notion that the Legion is a society like itself, with officers, 
dues, and by-laws. But the Legion is merely several mil- 
lion Americans who have signed a pledge binding them- 
selves to stay away from immoral movies. The Legion 
is a movement, not an organized body. It has no head, 
no officers. It has no aims but its pledge. This has been 
stated over and over again. Yet Civil Liberties says there 
exists “‘ confusion between entirely legitimate boycott and 
what is to us wholly indefensible bureaucratic censorship 
by public agencies.” Whatever confusion exists is in their 
own minds, and self-created. Not once but a dozen times, 
the spokemen for the movement have repudiated censor- 
ship as an aim or as a result of the campaign. For the 
Civil Liberties Union to imply the contrary is to set up 
a fog of its own making, and then attempt to assault it 
by blowing on it. 


Juggling the Codes 


ITH the retirement of Administrator Johnson, we 

confidently look for a review of many of the labor 
codes, and a careful inspection of the machinery which 
has been used to enforce them. Much could be pardoned, 
and was pardoned, an official faced by the gigantic task 
which the Administrator undertook, but it became ap- 
parent many months ago that General Johnson was not 
the man for this work. In his effort to keep up with his 
tasks, he appointed board after board, and then, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, forgot that he had appointed 
them until they brought in conflicting orders and rec- 
ommendations. At times the disorder well nigh equaled 
chaos, and hovering unhappily over the din and the dark- 
ness the Blue Eagle flapped his harried wings. In Sep- 
tember the Administrator climaxed his career, and for- 
getting that the agreement was on record, accused the 
textile strikers of bad faith. Thereupon he proceeded to 
state that his constant counselor had been a member of 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Brandeis, and that im- 
prudent remark may remove the Justice from the bench 
when the codes come up for review. 

The disorder in the department of the Administrator 
was contagious. The wonder is not that the codes have 
incurred a certain degree of unpopularity, but that they 
have not lost the respect of all. One instance of this is 
found in the fight over the code for newspaper publishers, 
and the attitude subsequently taken by the Government 
in its case against the Weirton Steel Company case. To 
the publishers, the code seemed to infringe upon consti- 
tutional rights, and they therefore asked the insertion of 
an article which specifically stated that in accepting the 
code they “waived no constitutional rights,” and con- 
sented to no requirements which might restrict the free- 
dom of the press. To this demand the President replied, 
“Of course, nobody waives any constitutional rights by 
assenting to a code.” The publishers, however, refused 
to accept this assurance. A week later the President 
yielded, and the article was inserted in the code. 
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It is well that the publishers stood firm, for in the 
Weirton case, which the Government lost, the Depart- 
ment of Justice flatly contradicted the President. The 
argument in the Federal District Court was that per- 
sons and corporations consenting to a code, or enjoy- 
ing the benefits of a code, are estopped from calling its 
constitutionality into question. This seems equivalent to 
the declaration that men as well as corporations can sign 
away rights which are guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and thereafter be left without redress. 

It is reported that the President will submit a plan for 
the revision of the codes and their administration short- 
ly after the November elections. According to unofficial 
spokesmen it will consist of a government in parvo con- 
sisting of legislative, judicial and executive depariments. 
This division of labor will certainly ease the tension at 
Washington, and if properly coordinated, ought to in- 
crease efficiency. If Congress approves, the juggling with 
the codes will stop. But some change must be made, for 
General Johnson broke too many plates. 


What “Business” Wants 


OR several days last month the news column of 

B. C. Forbes, a writer on economics and finance for 
the Hearst newspapers, carried the views of “ big busi- 
ness leaders” on the New Deal. No names were men- 
tioned, but as Mr. Forbes is a responsible writer, it may 
be assumed that he stated the views of certain leaders in 
business and finance with substantial accuracy. This as- 
sumption gains strength from the fact that on many points 
these leaders agree with opinions already stated by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and by the Manu- 
facturers Record, that stronghold of reactionary con- 
servatism. 

What is remarkable in most of these statements is fear 
and distrust of collective bargaining, as outlined in Sec- 
tion 7a of the National Recovery Act. While there is gen- 
eral agreement that business will not tolerate “a return 
of the old conditions,” there is also general agreement 
that whatever changes must be made to insure recovery, 
collective bargaining must not be among them. They make 
no attempt to describe what is meant by “the old con- 
ditions,” and the general haziness on this point probably 
covers their concept of collective bargaining as well. “ Big 
business ” thus attacks, or at least fears and abhors, some- 
thing that it really does net understand. 

Collective bargaining does not mean, it should hardly 
be necessary to state, that owners and employers must 
stand and deliver at the point of a gun. It does not mean 
that the workers are to dictate to a manufacturer how 
he is to make and market his product; still less does it 
mean that the respective positions of worker and em- 
ployer are to be reversed. It means in general that work- 
ers are hereafter to exercise a right which, properly used, 
will inure to the benefit of employers and workers alike. 
The workers merely ask to be permitted to organize free- 
ly and to confer with their employers through their au- 
thorized representatives, so that differences, instead of 
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leading to strikes and other difficulties, may be solved 
to the satisfaction of both parties. To an organization of 
this nature no employer of enlightened principles can 
object. Objection can be maintained only by a member 
of the old hide-bound laissez-faire school whose preten- 
sions have been the cause of practically all the labor wars 
of the last century. 

Back of much of this demand that business be per 
mitted “to use its best judgment” in the management of 
its affairs, lurks an unacknowledged distrust of all labor 
organizations, and a denial of the right of the civil au 
thority to force commerce to work in channels which con- 
tribute to the common welfare. The last few months have 
disclosed many instances of men who welcome collective 
bargaining, but only as long as it confers no right on 
employes to bargain collectively. A catalogue of these 
instances would probably disclose the late Administrato1 
Johnson as the Abu ben Adhem of them all. 

The first nine months of the present year have been 
marked by an extraordinary number of strikes. The losses 
to “ big business ” and to the strikers total nearly a bil 
lion dollars. Had these workers been permitted to organ 
ize and, with the authority thus obtained, to bargain with 
their employers, these losses and the infinitely more de 
plorable sufferings sustained by the strikers and their 
families, could almost certainly have been averted. “ Big 
business” is far more stupid than we suspect it to be if 
it cannot learn the lesson of the labor wars of the pres- 
ent year. It can have collective bargaining and peace, o1 
it can have war. A choice must be made, and it is the 
duty of the civil authority to see that the right choice is 
made. Bluster and official cannonading are of no service 
here. What is needed is appropriate legislation at Wash 
ington and in every State, and officials who are not afraid 
to enforce the law. 


A Peak in Darien 


HE National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association 

held a convention in New York last week. At one 
of their meetings at the Waldorf-Astoria, they were told 
by the manager of a very successful distillery that “ news- 
papers provide the most visible and flexible form of ad- 
vertising.” Flexing his figurative language as he rose to 
a climax, the manager declared that such advertising was 
“the very spearhead ” of the business. 

If this manager and his associates are well advised, they 
will use a spearhead that is flexible and visible, because 
made of rubber, and by consequence easily turned aside. 
They would do better to forget about spearheads alto 
gether, and remembering that their business is a sort of 
ticket-of-leave man, sit in a quiet corner of the Waldorf 
to discuss ways and means of rehabilitating him for a 
minor but respectable position in society. At present, he 
smells of the cell, and his gait is a lock-step. 

To depart from the figurative phrases into which the 
distillery manager has lured us, it should be plain by this 
time that the less advertising is done by liquor dealers, 
the better for them and the public. Statistics are not whol- 
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ly convincing, but there is reason to believe that drunk- 
enness is increasing. It is quite true that unwise Fed- 
eral and State taxation compels the distiller to compete 
with the bootlegger, but to advertise any whiskey helps 
the bootlegger as much as it helps him. Most people who 
want whiskey do not care whether it is Muddybrook or 
Old Three Snakes. What they want is whiskey, not a 
label, and after thirteen years of Prohibition the average 
American palate does not discriminate between twenty- 
year-old Bourbon and embalming fluid. 

If they are wise the distillers will walk cautiously, as 
a bare-foot boy across a stubble field. Last year they 
broke from their cell with precisely the yell of the once- 
dreary Old Monk of Siberia, forgetting that silence is 
the perfectest harbinger of joy. If they expect continued 
enjoyment of life in the right to make whiskey, let them 
emulate stout Cortez silent upon a peak in Darien. 
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National Catholic 
Evidence Conference 


HE youngest of the national conferences, the Na- 

tional Catholic Evidence Conference, held its third 
annual meeting at Detroit, September 22-23, and was 
the guest of the youngest C. E. G. activity in the field-— 
the Detroit Catholic Evidence Guild. The conference 
was honored by a telegram from the Apostolic Delegate 
and by an address of welcome from the Most Rev. M. J. 
Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit. Bishop Gallagher mani- 
fested marked interest in the movement and showed inti- 
mate familiarity with the work both here and in England. 
The various phases of the work—pamphlet distribution, 
direct mail, radio and open-air meetings—were discussed, 
with progress noted and difficulties indicated. Father 
Joseph A. Mulry, S.J., of the Ateneo de Manila, Manila, 
quite carried the conference away by his address on the 
condition to be faced in the Philippines. The story of 
his Bellarminos and Bellarminas was literally thrilling. 
Little Rock and New York, Washington and St. Louis, 
Baltimore and Detroit, all pooled their experiences that 
the seed of the glad tidings may be scattered afar. Some 
of the delegates gave a demonstration in Clark Park of 
open-air speaking and about 160 people attended. It 
was described as an impressive feature of the meeting. 
For the coming year Justin McAghon, of the Newark 
diocese, was elected president and each of the nineteen 
delegations present went home determined on even more 
fruitful work for the coming year. The members of the 
Conference were vastly encouraged by a cable from Rome 
containing the Pope’s blessing and good wishes. 





Telling Them 
From the Apes 


HIS applies to your friends, of course ; because there 
is no particular need to exercise this discrimination 
in the case of your enemies. If the gentleman who attacks 
your view on the New Deal is an ape: so much the worse 
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for the Primates. It is not difficult, says Mr. Cuppy, 
to discriminate for your friends. The simplest way is 
to visit the Zoo, and if you see there behind the bars 
people who look like your friends, do not waver in your 
judgment. They are apes. But science is providing 
further considerations. Apes, it is discovered by Dr. 
T. D. Stewart of the Smithsonian Institution, grow their 
hair quite differently from the ordinary human. They 
follow a basic hair-direction pattern. In the case of the 
superior race, its preeminence shows itself in those well- 
known twists, whorls, convergences, and other stubborn 
non-conformities which make mothers of hairy boys turn 
prematurely gray as they wield the brush and comb on 
resisting pates. “In the apes,” finds Dr. Stewart, “the 
head hair streams regularly backward from forehead to 
nape (like that of a modern well-oiled youth!) ... Man 
has the most complex and most variable pattern, but the 
difference between man and any of the anthropoid apes 
is greater than that between any two of the apes.” This 
is consoling for the apes, and I am sure they will con- 
gratulate Dr. Stewart. But it provides also reflection for 
the well-oiled youths. Will their friends be able to dis- 
tinguish them? If they suffer from such indistinguish- 
ability, and find themselves caged with no recreation but 
a flying trapeze, may our young men not suffer the 
immemorial fate of those who try to reverse the laws 
of progress? 


Catholic Alumnae 
Plan Convention 


NE of the most interesting events scheduled for this 

month is the eleventh biennial convention of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, which will 
take place October 10 to 14 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. Arrangements for the meeting are being 
perfected by a committee of former presidents of the 
Federation headed by Mrs. Philip A. Brennan, who has. 
been president during the past year. Mrs. Harry M. 
Benzinger, chairman of the department of education, 
will report on the $560,000 fund established to benefit 
the teaching Sisters. Other reports will be submitted 
on Braille, Mary’s Day, and the motion pictures. Current 
problems will be discussed at an open meeting known as 
the Federation Forum. One complete session will be 
devoted to the work of sponsoring the Shahan Memorial 
Edition of the new Catholic Encyclopedia. Exhibits. 
featuring the various activities of the Catholic Alumnae 
will be on display throughout the convention in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Mrs. Brennan 
has called a meeting of the executive board for Wednes- 
day, October 10, which will continue throughout Thurs- 
day, when the Governors of the various State chapters. 
will convene with the executive board. This meeting will 
conclude with a social for all delegates and visitors. The 
convention proper will be inaugurated by a Pontifical 
Mass, Friday morning, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, while 
the new officers of the Federation will be installed in 
the course of a colorful ceremony at the banquet program 
Sunday evening, October 14. 
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Sisters of Charity 
Celebrate Diamond Jubilee 


EW anniversaries in the religious and educational 

history of the United States were more significant 
than the Diamond Jubilee celebrated on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27, by the Sisters of Charity of the Diocese of 
Newark. The Solemn Pontifical Mass on this occasion 
was offered by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas 
Joseph Walsh, S.T.D., J.C.D., Bishop of Newark, who 
like his distinguished predecessors in his high office, has 
been unfailing in his inspiration and assistance to the 
Religious Orders of men and women carrying on the 
work of higher education in his diocese. Convent Station 
has been the Motherhouse for the Sisters of Charity of 
the Newark Diocese and from that center of prayer and 
culture have sped apostolic souls to carry on the work of 
schools, hospitals and orphanages in this country as well 
as in fields afar. There is a mission of the Institute in 
China. The pagan and the infidel sit down peacefully to 
learn Christ from the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul. Splendid as have been their accomplishments 
for the Church in the Far East, they are ante-dated and 
eclipsed by the historic fact that the Sisters of Charity 
founded the first Catholic college for women in our native 
land. The alumnae of this institution have been con- 
spicuous for intelligent zeal in their leadership of every 
truly Catholic cause. The Mother of Christ watched 
over the founding of this Community in 1849. The 
seventy-five years that intervened have had their share of 
crosses and adversities, but these were not remembered 
save as additional reasons for supernatural joy as the 
members and friends of the order under the patronage 
of the Most Reverend Bishop gathered together to return 
thanks for the manifest blessing of God’s love. 


Bettering the 
Stock 


OME pretty interesting figures have just been made 
‘\ public by the Chicago headquarters of the American 
Legislators Association. It seems that more than 16,000 
persons in the United States have been sterilized. This 
figure does not look very big to the Legislators; they 
think the statutes have been invoked rather conservatively, 
seeing that the country is burdened with around 2,000,000 
people who have been classified under the horrible term 
of “unemployables.” Indiana started the movement by 
legalizing operations on inmates of institutions who were 
“insane, idiotic, imbecile, feeble-minded, or epileptic . . . 
potential parents of socially inadequate offspring.” That 
was back in 1907. Thirty other States adopted similar 
laws, but in six of them the laws were thrown out by 
the courts. Hence, today, we have sterilization legalized 
for one reason or another in twenty-five States. In all 
twenty-five, the laws pounce upon the feeble-minded, 
insane, and epileptic. In ten States, habitual sex criminals 
are also liable. In several more, criminals of other types 
may be operated on. In five States, diseased or defective 
persons, whether or not they are inmates of institutions, 
may go under the surgeon’s knife, provided their guar- 
dians consent. One other interesting fact is mentioned 
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in the analysis: of the 16,000 persons (who, this Review 
holds, have been immorally deprived of a natural right), 
more than half—a total of 8,504—were sterilized in a 
single State, the State of California. Yet there is no 
guarantee—rather the contrary—from science that ster- 
ilization achieves its supposed effects. 


Just 
Rule 46 


HE Cup stays in America. Rainbow won the final 

race, and the die is cast. Too bad that the perfect 
weather was marred by psychological flurries. For the 
first time in thirty-nine years such a difference, alas 
Protest flags meet protest flags. Mr. Sopwith of En 
deavour is in grave distress. His nerves are wrecked; he 
is unable to speak. He will never come again: hardly 
ever. One such experience of American sport is enough 
His amateur crew bind adhesive tape on their twenty 
eight torn and bleeding paws, and book cabins on the 
White Star back to Blighty. Mr. Sopwith’s protest was 
disregarded. The Yankee committee dodged behind the 
wooden nutmeg of Rule 46 of the American Yachting 
Association, and threw Mr. Sopwith out of court because 
he counted ten before yelling. Great Britain is deeply 
moved; though still philosophical. Talk of interpella 
tions in Parliament dies down; and Sir Stafford Cripps 
may wait before presenting Labor's viewpoint. The 
League of Nations Council has referred to a committee, 
which has referred to a sub-committee, the proposal to 
establish a commission, and determine whether any prece 
dent was set for yachting off the Aaland Islands. Sports- 
manlike Americans open their hearts to the British van- 
quished, who, whatever his feelings, manages to grin to 
the photographers as he boards his launch. The flurry 
calms down. Weather reports predict a low moving 
slowly southeast. Brenton’s Reef bellbuoy continues its 
melancholy tolling. Opera glasses are laid on the shelf. 
Bleak No Man’s Land settles down to its winter regime, 
centered around its historic ice house. It appears after 
all that Endeavour was the better boat; but that there is 
only one Harold Vanderbilt. Racing is ever tricky, and 
will remain thus until the contestants sail or ride in 
opposite directions. In the meanwhile the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race continue their historic 
mission of wondering what to do next, and retain un- 
mitigated their ancient convictions as to each other’s ways. 
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The Scientist and His Faith 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


N Harper’s Magazine for August, Professor Leuba 

of the Department of Psychology at Bryn Mawr 

College for women wrote on “ Religious Beliefs of 
American Scientists.”” Some twenty years ago he made a 
study of the same kind by questionnaire and this was re- 
peated. A comparison of the statistics collected on the 
two occasions serves to show that there are many fewer 
scientists who accept religion now than there were just 
before the War. His statistics seem to show also that the 
more distinguished scientists as a group have the fewest 
believers, and that the number of those who confess to a 
belief in God and in immortality is dwindling. He sub- 
mitted to the American scientists for acceptance or re- 
jection the following statements: ‘I believe in a God 
to whom one may pray in the expectation of receiving 
an answer. By ‘answer’ I mean more than the natural, 
subjective, psychological effect of prayer... . I believe in 
continuation of the person after death in another world.” 

Professor Leuba has also found that the number of 
students who profess belief in God and immortality is 
constantly decreasing. A notable decrease in the number 
of believers is seen in the senior year as compared with 
the freshman. His statistics show that the increase in 
number of disbelievers among the professors is having, 
as might be expected, a definite effect in the decrease of 
faith among students. In the more radical colleges the 
number of believers has dwindled almost to disappear- 
ance, but even in thoroughly conservative colleges the 
number has decreased by more than one-third during the 
college course. In a radical college only a little more than 
one in ten is a believer, but even in the conservative col- 
lege it is less than one in three. 

The statistics are striking, but they are not surprising. 
After all, during the past twenty years there has been 
a much greater comparative decline than this in church 
membership and a still greater diminution in church at- 
tendance, so far as Protestant churches are concerned. 
Ever so much less attention is paid now in the American 
family to the question of religion than twenty years ago. 
We hear of serious complaints with regard to the empty 
benches in the churches and the lack of numbers among 
students for the ministry in the Protestant seminaries. 
“unless a reversal of 
and | 


Professor Leuba suggests that 
the movement revealed by the statistics 
know on what ground that may be expected—will take 
place the churches will continue to lose their already dim- 
inished influence and suffer the penalty due to institu- 
tions which remain unaltered in a changing world.” 

He takes no account, however, of the oldest and largest 
of the churches in this country, the one which has a mem- 
bership of some twenty millions. There is no question 
of the professors in Catholic colleges giving up their faith, 
though there are many of them that have done good work 
in science and many more who are on the road to still 





do not 





better work because our growing colleges can afford them 
a better salary and can encourage them in the accomplish- 
ment of original work of many kinds. 

There is no question of the students at the Catholic 
colleges losing their faith as the years go on. Statistics 
may show that the numbers of believers in a special 
class have greatly diminished by the time they become 
seniors in sectarian colleges, but that is not true of 
Catholic students. On the contrary, a great many of 
the students at Catholic colleges have been the subjects 
of a strengthening and a deepening of their faith during 
their college years. 

The reason why men and women, students and pro- 
fessors, are losing faith in religion is not because of the 
science that they are taught but the religion that they 
are not taught. When adolescents have never been taught 
the reasons for the faith that is in them, how can they 
be expected to retain that faith when their teachers are 
unbelievers? Where religion is taught faithfully along- 
side of modern science, instead of a reduction of faith 
there is an increase. Take a Catholic university like 
Notre Dame, Indiana. About one-half of all the boys 
in attendance receive Holy Communion every morning 
during the college year. 

Some twenty-five years ago a great Pope, Pius X, 
suggested the practice of daily Communion especially 
for young people, and gradually the custom has spread 
until at the present time there are in many of the colleges 
a large number of students who go not only to Mass 
but to Communion every morning. There is no com- 
pulsion about this, it is entirely voluntary; but it gives 
an excellent idea of what training in religion may mean 
for making people religious in belief and practice. 

Catholic schools and colleges are far more than nurseries 
of piety. They are brood chambers for vocations to 
the Religious life. Many a boy who on entrance to 
preparatory school or college has no idea what he would 
make of life, after spending a few years in a Catholic 
college feels the vocation to devote himself to educational 
and missionary labors in some Religious community. 

Religious Orders are often thought by those outside 
of the Church to be medieval foundations entirely out 
of harmony with our times, and those that exist are 
supposed to be dwindling institutions, but as a matter 
of fact there are probably more members of Religious 
Orders in the world now than there have ever been 
before. They have made sacrifices of all that the world 
holds dear to them and yet they represent some of the hap- 
piest people that I know. There are over 100,000 Sisters in 
the United States engaged in active work in education 
and charity. A great many of these are college graduates 
and not a few of them are students of science in one 
department or another. Their faith and practice make 
of them one of the outstanding features of the Church. 
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Professors of science are presumed, from Professor 
Leuba’s argument, to find it impossible to retain their 
faith. It is the old idea of the incompatibility of faith 
and science. A young teacher of science—he must have 
been young, no matter how old he was—said smartly 
not long ago: “If you have science and faith in your 
mind you had better keep them in watertight compart- 
ments, because if by any chance they should mingle, faith 
would surely disappear in the precipitation that would 
take place.” This is the sort of pseudo-scientific formu- 
larization that catches youthful minds, but it is not founded 
on observation or experience, for we have had any num- 
ber of Catholic professors, some of them of special dis- 
tinction, whose faith and science have lain down together 
in peaceful quiet and without either swallowing the other. 

Here in the United States, for instance, we had men 
like Professor Dwight of Harvard, who was for twenty- 
five years the Parkman professor of anatomy. He col- 
lected a large number of osteological specimens and cre- 
ated one of the great museums of anomalies and deformi- 
ties of human bones. His books on these subjects made 
him known throughout the world. He was elected the 
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president of the American Anatomical Association, and 
achieved prestige among his fellow-workers in biological 
science, but the Harvard professor of anatomy was also 
the organizer of the Society of Nocturnal Adoration in 
Boston. The members of this took their turns once a 
month in praying before the Blessed Sacrament for an 
hour during the night. Manifestly there was no difficulty 
on the part of Professor Dwight as regards belief in 
God who would answer prayer. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of Catholic faith 
and science here in America is that a number of medical 
scientists particularly who have reached distinction in 
their profession became converts to the Catholic Church. 
Dwight is among them, but so was Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, Dr. Van Buren, Dr. Horner of Horner’s muscle 
in the eye, Drs. Keyes and Greene, and a number of 
others. 

Professor Leuba’s article was probably the best piece 
of propaganda for the Catholic schools and colleges that 
has appeared for a good while. Professors and students 
in secular colleges are losing their faith, but that is not 
true in Catholic colleges. 


Russia Enters the League 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


USSIA’S membership in the League of Nations 
is now an accomplished fact. The Council of the 
League, after receipt of a letter from the Soviet 

Government addressed to the Assembly of the League, 
under date of September 15, 1934, requesting admission, 
decided “to appoint the U. S. S. R. to be a permanent 
member of the Council as soon as its admission into the 
League of Nations has been agreed upon by the As- 
sembly.”” This agreement was reached upon September 
18, by a vote of thirty-nine nations for the Soviet’s en- 
trance, with seven nations abstaining and three voting no: 
Switzerland, Argentina, and Portugal, whose represen- 
tatives had already emphatically voiced their disapproval 
of the proceeding. 

Why was the Soviet Government, whose 
lenin, had characterized the League of Nations as “an 
institution of brigandage,” which has poured for nearly 
two decades the vitriol of hatred and contempt upon the 
league and all its doings, whose ideals are completely at 
variance with the entire concept and purpose of the 
League, so ardently wooed by these many nations, and 
so enthusiastically welcomed ? 

No reason was ever alleged by the advocates of Rus- 
sia’s entry save that of expediency: that it would be 
“ safer” to have Russia in than to leave her out; and 
that her presence would strengthen the League. As Ger- 
trude Stein would say: “ Usefully.” M. Barthou, France’s 
peregrinating Foreign Minister, wanted it, and the other 
nations—with annoying and startling exceptions, such as 
those mentioned, together with Holland, Belgium, and 
Poland—wanted it with him. The Irish Free State con- 


founder 


temptuously conceded it under conditions, vividly ex- 
pressed by Mr. de Valera, of religious and political free- 
dom; which conditions were of course ignored by the 
Soviet spokesman. 

That the League was in dire need of strengthening, no- 
body will deny. The departure of Japan and Germany 
left it unable even to limp along with the gait that has 
afflicted it since its parent, the United States, deserted 
it in its very birth. Were Russia simply another nation, 
of unlimited size and great power, it was obvious that 
her presence would put courage into the minds alarmed 
at Germany’s threat; or perturbed over Japan’s naval 
demands. As for the smaller nations, their very existence 
is threatened by the weakening of the League; so they 
naturally welcome a course that will once more secure 
for them an international agency wherein the smallest 
may, at least in theory, treat on certain terms of equality 
with the great. Politicians and correspondents will have 
no difficulty in figuring out a thousand reasons why it 
was high time for Russia to be brought in. Still less is 
there difficulty in conjecturing why Russia wished it for 
herself. As good as any other is the explanation given 
by the Paris Midi: 

3arthou is thinking of the 
thinking of the frontier of Manchukuo. 
Russia toward the West. Litvinov is thinking of drawing France 
toward the Far East. Behind the admission of the Soviet Union 
a very grave diplomatic game has been played on the international 


frontier. Litvinov is 


3arthou wants to draw 


Rhineland 


chessboard. 
The real question, however, is not what Russia is sup- 
posed to do, or what she is wished to do. The real ques- 


tion is: Will Russia strengthen the League? Or will she 
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ruin what is left of it? On that point the French have 
been considerably more doubtful than their Foreign Min- 
ister ; and all persons who believe that human affairs are 
affected by the presence or absence of moral principles 
share their doubt. 

The Foreign Commissar answers this question exu- 
berantly upon every occasion. The USSR comes to the 
League to bring peace. Its desire of peace is its motive 
in seeking membership. Its aim is to cooperate with the 
League’s work for peace. 

I am convinced that in this, our common work from now on, 
the will to peace of the Soviet Union, with its 170,000,000 in- 
habitants—peace for itself and other States—will make itself felt 
as a powerful factor. I am convinced that as we observe the 
fruitful consequences of this stream of fresh forces in the com- 
mon cause of peace we shall always remember with the utmost 
satisfaction this day as one occupying an honorable place in the 
annals of peace. 

M. Litvinov points to nearly two years spent in fever- 
ish activity negotiating non-aggression pacts with every 
nation he could influence, particularly in Eastern Europe. 
He enriched the philosophy of peace by defining an ag- 
gressor in terms that met with wide acceptance. He spoke 
of nothing but peace in Washington; nothing but peace 
and concluding peaceful relations after his return. He 
war, longs for total disarmament, follows the 
“We stand for peace! We defend 
(Stoim za mir! Otstaivayem delo 


abhors 
slogan of Stalin: 
the cause of peace!” 
mira!) 

It would be difficult to use a more powerful argument. 
What could appeal more to the conscience of the Chris- 
tian peoples of the world than an opportunity to enlist in 
the sacred cause of world peace a nation numbering 170,- 
000,000 people? What could more appeal to the League 
of Nations? What could more appeal—were it true? But 
is there any indication that it is true? So far, despite 
these thousand-fold assurances, it is difficult to find 
evidence to any other effect than that the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s so-called peace is not peace at all, but an incentive 
to war. M. Litvinov may speak as pleasantly as possible 
of “ international cooperation,” and other such agreeable 
subjects. But the only words that count, or that mean 
anything, are those of his own Government, and these 
reassurance as to the nature of the Soviet 
“ neace.”’ Nor is the recent complaint of P. P. Postyshov, 
the Russifying dictator of the Ukraine, as to violence and 
murders suffered by his subordinates at the hands of the 


give no 


enraged populace, reassuring as to Russia’s attitude on 
minority representations in the League. 

On August 1 of this year, the Moscow official press 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the World War, 
whose horrors it effectively displayed. In the first editorial 
on its front page, /zvestiya of that date paid its respects 
to the League of Nations: “ The League of Nations may 
be, as said Comrade Stalin, a little obstacle along the path 
of war, a notable hindrance to the development of war, 
but the League cannot be a force capable of hindering 
the outbreak of war by resolving the questions that can 
produce war.” “ We can rely,” concludes the editorial. 
“only upon the strength of the Red Army, upon the 
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strength of the solidarity of the workers and peasants 
of the entire world. ... The Soviet Government is the 
only government that can emerge victoriously from every 


War. 2s 

In order to make perfectly plain what it means by peace 
and war, the official organ places at the top of the sec- 
ond page a brief quotation from Lenin’s article: “ So- 
cialism and War,” enunciating the fundamental thesis of 
the Soviet peace policy: that the alternative to interna- 
tional war is not universal peace, but merely the sub- 
stitution for international war of civil war. 

The Socialists have always condemned war between nations 
as a barbarous and beastly affair. But our [Bolshevik] attitude 
towards war is different on principle to that of the bourgeois 
pacifists (the partisans and preachers of peace) and that of the 
anarchists. From the beginning we are distinguished by the fact 
that we grasp the inevitable connection between war and the 
class struggle within the nation, we understand the impossibility 
of abolishing war without the destruction of classes and the estab- 
lishment of Socialism; also that we fully acknowledge the legal, 
progressive, and inevitable character of civil wars, that is to say: 
the wars of the oppressed class against the oppressing, of servants 
against employers, of peonized peasants against their landlords, 
of wage workers against the bourgeoisie. 

As a second authoritative document, the Manifesto of 
the Central Committee of the Bolshevik wing of the 
former Russian Social-Democratic party is displayed sub- 
sequent to the citation from the Prophet Lenin. The 
thesis of civil war as the objective of peace is here re- 
lated at abundant length. 
Socialists of all lands must answer [pacifism] with the 
energetic preaching of civil war and social revolution. . . . Class 
warfare with its inevitable conversion at the historic moment into 
civil war. . . . Confining themselves [the non-Bolshevik Social- 
ists] in the struggle with militarism to the sentimental-petty- 
bourgeois point of view instead of recognizing the inevitability 
of revolutionary war of the proletarians of all nations against the 
bourgeoisie of all nations . . . forgetting the obligation to effect 
illegal forms of organization and agitation in the time of crisis.... 

The conversion of the present imperialist war into civil war 
is the only true proletarian slogan. .. . 

But Stalin, it is said, has forgotten all that. If so, why 
is it selected as the leading text of his official press dis- 
play? There is no indication that one jot or tittle of the 
ideas just cited is repudiated or even slightly modified. 
His own words, spoken in his report to the seventeenth 
congress of the All Russian Communist party are quoted ; 
and the following words, at the conclusion of his discus- 
sion, are his special contribution to the message of world 
peace : 

[The next war] will be supremely dangerous for the bourgeoisie 
for this reason also, that the war will proceed not only on its 
[various] fronts, but also in the enemy’s rear. The bourgeoisie 
need have no doubt that the numerous friends of the working 
class of the SSSR in Europe and Asia will endeavor to attack 
the rear of those oppressors who devised a criminal war against 
the fatherland of the working classes of all countries. 

Such, and no more. Peace, in the Soviet vocabulary, is 
absence of war against the Soviet Government. Only one 
type of war is recognized, “ imperialist war,’ which in- 
variably means any interference—in the widest sense of 
the word—with the plans of the Bolshevist regime. Civil 
war, far more destructive and horrible than even inter- 
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national war, is not only not a horror to be abolished, 
but a logical and desirable consequence of the process of 
making the world safe for Communism. 

That the Soviet Government intends to “achieve in- 
ternational peace and security,” as stated in the Preamble 
to the Covenant of the League, by those moral methods 
which alone can achieve it; that it contemplates “ open, 
just, and honorable relations between nations,” or the 
“ firm establishment of international law as the actual rule 
of conduct between Governments,” is nowhere indicated 
in the floods of Soviet pronouncements. 

The complacency of the pro-Russian elements in the 
League, as well as the complacency of our own Govern- 
ment in its dealings with the Soviet regime, is based ap- 
parently upon the belief, so often uttered, in the “ gradual 
evolution ’’ of the quondam revolutionary Soviet regime 
into something sheeplike and harmless. Micky Maguire 
will now be content to play in his own backyard, and 
Toonerville can breathe in peace. Yet the above pro- 
nouncements were displayed at the very moment when 
M. Litvinov was touring Europe in the cause of his ap- 
plication to the League. Rather our judgment must be 
with Joseph Motta of Switzerland in his address on Sep- 
tember 17 before the sixth committee of the League: 

Now we this 
regime, which we hope for as you do. We cannot sacrifice, even 
to the principle of universality, the idea of a necessary minimum 
ot moral and political conformity between States. 

M. Motta, in previous paragraphs, gave his reason for 
this judgment: 

In every sphere—religious, moral, social, political, and economic 
—this form of Communism is the most radical negation of our 
of religion, all that is spiritual in every form. Lenin compared 
religion to opium. Freedom of conscience is but an appearance. 
All servants of religion and their families are deprived of food 
cards. . The so-called petition for martyrs was last year in 
Switzerland covered by 200,000 signatures. . . 

Russian Communism seeks to strike its roots everywhere. Its 
ambition is a world revolution. Its nature, its aspirations, and its 
inner urge all make for foreign propaganda. Its vital law is 
expansion beyond political frontiers. For Communism to abandon 
these aims would be to deny itself, but by pursuing them, it be- 
comes our common enemy. 

M. Litvinov has begun his social activities in the League 
by heading a petition for the equality of women; on the 
ground that women enjoy in Russia complete equality 
with men. Equality with men to do man’s labor, in field 
or factory, they certainly enjoy. But equality to rear 
their families in untroubled freedom is denied them. 

We may speculate whether the League would have been 
driven to this course if it had enjoyed the steadying in- 
fluence of the United States. It is an interesting, but now 
an idle speculation. In the meanwhile the protests of a 
few disinterested nations remain on imperishable record. 
There will come the day when the majority will wish they 
had ranged themselves on the side of that minority who 
proclaimed that no peace, international or otherwise, can 
be achieved through brute force and the crushing of man’s 
spiritual nature. Even pagan Japan, guaranteeing com- 
plete religious freedom in Manchukuo, has more practical 
wisdom. 


cannot believe in evolution of the Bolshevist 
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History Falsified by Omission 
HiILarre BEttLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 

N the analyzing of false history one of the most im- 

portant points is the judgment of omission: that is, 
estimating just how much and where history is falsified 
by the leaving out of some essential point. Unfortunately 
this falsehood by omission is most difficult to define. In 
an extreme case it is clear how omission destroys the 
truth of an historical statement, but, save in extreme cases, 
it is difficult to make the general reader understand why 
and how a particular omission has warped historical truth. 

For instance, supposing a man be asked to state the 
historical truth on Napoleon Bonaparte in a few words. 
He writes down: “ Napoleon Bonaparte was the talented 
son of a Corsican lawyer, he was interested in mathe 
matics, was by profession a gunner in the regular French 
Army both before and after the Revolution, he enjoyed 
good health until he died of cancer at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-one.’’ That would be absurdly bad his 
tory, as everybody can see. The whole point of Napoleon 
was his military genius, his victorious campaigns and 
battles. 
picture. 

On the other hand, everyone writing on any point in 


To leave these out is to present a totally false 


history, even when he is writing a detailed monograph, 
still more when he is writing in a general fashion, must 
leave out enormously more than he puts in. How are we 
to judge what omissions falsify the truth of a statement 
and what are tolerable because they are of lesser im 
portance? There is no rule except common sense and a 
general knowledge of the period with which one is deal- 
ing; but in the particular aspect of history with which 
we are concerned in these articles, that is, the warping 
of history in our official accounts through anti-Catholic 
feeling, one can give any number of examples in which 
falsification through omission is clear and will be admit- 
ted by any impartial person. 

Perhaps the best way to do this is to take average ex 
amples at random from the press. Newspaper articles 
are a good gauge of general instruction. They show what 
the writers, generally men of average education and often 
even of superior education, have been taught upon the 
past of their country the general effect which our official 
history has produced upon the public mind. 

[ will take three such articles, all of which appeared 
within the week of my writing this, and each of which | 
met with accidentally without special selections. I quote 
without setting down the original finished passage, and 
of course, without mentioning the particular papers; to 
do so would be unjust and invidious, for the writers write 
in good faith; they did not intend to convey falsehoods, 
but were only setting down what they had heard and be- 
lieved to be true. 

The other day I came across, in a popular London 
paper, an article dealing with the violent local rebellions 
which broke out all over England in the year 1549. The 
article mentioned the date of the rebellions; it said in its 
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opening paragraph that among the grievances of the popu- 
lace was the suppression of the monasteries and the en- 
closures of land. 

What was the omission here? Why was this opening 
account of the thing very bad history indeed? The answer 
is simple: what is omitted is the starting point of the 
whole affair. 

This starting point was the effort made by the Gov- 
ernment to get rid of the Mass and force upon England 
Cranmer’s detested “ English Prayer Book ”’ service in its 
place. Indeed, the date of the rebellions marks their cause ; 
they broke out in protest against the effort of Cranmer 
and the little clique of harpies which misgoverned Eng- 
land during the minority of Edward VI to impose a new 
Protestant liturgy which was odious in the eyes of the 
English people. 

This new liturgy, composed mainly by Cranmer and 
designed ultimately to replace and destroy the Mass, ap- 
peared on Whit-Sunday, 1549, and at once the populace 
rose in violent armed effort everywhere, except in the 
North, which had been the scene of a terrible war in 
defense of Catholicism thirteen years before and had been 
cowed by the horrible cruelty of the repression which 
followed. There was a huge rising in the West of Eng- 
land in defense of the Mass, the abolition of which the 
Government had proposed. It was only put down by the 
use of artillery, of which the insurgents had none, and 
by the use of mercenary foreign troops. In this alone 
fell at least 4,000 men from Devonshire and Cornwall, 
who were massacred. 

There were risings in Worcester, Wiltshire, the Mid- 
lands, in East Anglia, in Cornwall and Devon, Sussex, 
Kent, Hertfordshire—all over the place. The scene in 
Oxfordshire was particularly terrible. Priests were hanged 
hy the score from their steeples, and the miserable Rus- 
sell, one of those who had most benefited from the whole- 
sale robbery of religious endowments, went through the 
county massacring right and left. 

It is perfectly true that these risings, especially that in 
Norfolk, arising as they did from the populace, vented 
many popular grievances of the day, besides the main 
religious one, and especially the enclosure of lands by the 
new Reformation millionaires; but the whole point of 
the tremendous upheaval was protest against the effort at 
imposing a new and unpopular religion by force. This 
was as much the cause of the whole affair as taxation 
was the cause of the rebellion against Charles I. To leave 
out the new Prayer Book in connection with the rebellions 
of 1549 is even worse history than it would be to leave 
out any mention of Ship Money in describing the begin- 
ning of the Civil War just 100 years later. 

Of course the writer of the article was innocent of 
any desire to warp history. He did not pretend to be an 
historian; he was no more than a journalist writing on 
the general information which we all received in youth 
from our official textbooks. But the error he makes is a 
perfect example of the way in which false history is 


spread. 
In another newspaper was a paragraph on the two 
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ships of Lord Baltimore, the Ark and the Dove. The 
paragraph appeared in connection with the tercentenary 
of the sailing of those vessels. The Ark and the Dove 
were two ships in which a party of emigrants sailed across 
the Atlantic to form an English colony during the reign 
of Charles I, which colony was called Maryland after the 
name of Charles U’s Queen. 

So far so good. Everything said in the paragraph was 
perfectly true; but what did it omit? It omitted the cen- 
tral fact, that the expedition which founded Maryland was 
a Catholic expedition. It was started by a Catholic, led 
by a Catholic, and manned by Catholics. They crossed the 
Atlantic in order to be able to live in a society where 
they should be free from the horrible penal laws which 
were gradually wearing down Catholicism in this country. 

Fourteen years earlier, another body of emigrants had 
crossed the Atlantic, also moved by the desire to get 
away from oppressive religious legislation. This other 
body was a body of Puritan emigrants, that is, ultra- 
Protestants, who refused to conform with the Church of 
England. They went in a ship called the Mayflower. Is 
there any question of suppressing in their case the nature 
of the expedition and the religious character of it? There 
is not one who has not heard over and over again the 
story of the Mayflower and of the so-called Pilgrim 
Fathers who sailed in her. Indeed, to leave out the re- 
ligious character of that voyage, which founded the State 
of Massachusetts, would be to misrepresent history most 
grossly. 

Why then should the Catholic character of the cor- 
responding and contemporary expedition which founded 
Maryland be omitted? Simply because our official his- 
tory does not like to emphasize the fact that there was a 
very large Catholic body in England which suffered a 
persecution far worse than anything suffered by the Non- 
conformists. 

Our official history does not like us to remember what 
the remaining strength of Catholicism was at that date; 
because if we remember it we should also remember that 
less than a full lifetime before the sailing of the Ark and 
the Dove pretty well all England was Catholic. 

There is also in connection with the founding of the 
State of Maryland another point which the writer of so 
short a paragraph may perhaps be excused for omitting, 
but which is often left out deliberately by people who 
ought to know better. Religious toleration, which was 
complete in Maryland, and in Maryland alone, for all 
Christians was put an end to by the Government of Wil- 
liam III. Until those who had made the rebellion of 
1688 in England obtained power over the colonies, re- 
ligious opinion in Maryland was free. When they ob- 
tained power, that freedom was crushed out. 

Here is a third example, also drawn from an article 
in the press, one written evidently by a well-educated 
person and rapidly sketching, in connection with a naval 
occasion, the foundation and development of English sea 
power. It talks, of course, of Drake and of Hawkins and 
gives all the regular list of the pirates and slave traders 
who have latterly been set up as national heroes, includ- 
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ing the ferocious Richard Grenville, who, unlike his fel- 
low buccaneers, was not much good at handling a ship 
whatever he may have been at murder and pillage. It 
goes on to speak of Blake, it does not forget to mention 
Admiral Russell and the victory over the French at The 
Hague. 

But what name is left out in such a general allusion 
to the men who built up the sea power of England? The 
buccaneers could hardly be said to have done that, but 
Blake certainly did. Blake had a great deal to do with 
the early formation of English sea power, and though 
Russell’s victory does not enhance his honor, it was of 
great effect, because it secured the throne of William 
III. Russell’s battle would never have been fought had 
not he broken his word. He had said he would not fight 
against the legitimate King to whom he owed allegiance. 
It was on this account that the enemy engaged, think- 
ing they would only have to deal with the Dutch. Rus- 
sell’s fleet, unexpectedly added to the Dutch, made it a 
2-to-1 fight, in which the result was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Still Russell’s name stands out prominently in the 
list of those who have victoriously commanded British 
fleets. 

There is one name, however, more important than any 
of these in the story of the British fleet. What is that 
name? It is no less than the name of the man who, 
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much more than any of the others, actually made the 
British Navy what it has been from his day to this. That 
name is left out. There is omitted the name of the man 
who first drew up a line of battle, as against the old in- 
dividual chaotic fighting of ship to ship; the man who first 
maneuvered in line during a fight; the man who invented 
signaling, without which it would have been impossible 
when fighting in line to maintain formation; above all, 
the man who, of his own initiative, formed the first body 
of regular naval officers, without which a fleet can hardly 
be called a fleet. This man is the true creator, I say, 
of the British Navy as we know it. He achieved, in com 
mand of this navy which he had formed, one of its great 
est victories, the Battle of Lowestoft, or Sole Bay; and 
he won it by the exhibition of the greatest tenacity, keep- 
ing command on deck for seventeen hours, standing un- 
moved while his closest companions were killed at his side. 

Now who was that man? And why is his name left 
out, though of such overwhelming importance in the story 
of England at sea? 

That man was the Duke of York, later King James II, 
and his name is left out in such casual lists of our fa- 
mous names in naval warfare because he was a Catholic 
by conversion and prominent throughout all the latter 
part of his life as the head of the Catholic cause in 
England. 


The Lithuanian Catholic Youth Movement 


VALENTINE MATELIS 


HE idea of Catholic Action is one so clear and so 

complex, so simple and yet so widely varied in its 

application, that it need be cause for no great 
astonishment if a laborer fully conversant with one phase 
of it should strike another field so novel and so full of 
surprises that at first he might fail to recognize it as only 
his own work “ translated.” 

It might be interesting for Catholics of the New World, 
unfettered by oppression or tyranny, to study a mode of 
Catholic Action carried over with all its ramifications 
from the old Russian Empire into modern Lithuania, 
which celebrated the twentieth anniversary of its existence 
two years ago. In 1912, long before the term “ Catholic 
Action’ became current in America, the Pavasaris So- 
ciety was founded at Kaunas by Father Paul Dogelis, 
for the protection of Lithuanian Catholicism from two 
imminent dangers: loss of faith and denationalization. 
The Orthodox Russian Government gave sufficient reason 
for guarding against the first danger by its unceasing 
efforts at proselyting Catholic youth; while the second 
offensive was launched primarily against Lithuanian 
atheists, who accused Catholics of political international- 
ism for their spiritual allegiance to Rome. 

The need for protection against proselyting influences 
in the Empire of the Tsars had long been felt, and as a 
result a Catholic Teachers’ Association and a Catholic 
Students’ Organization called Atcitininkai had been insti- 


tuted several years previous. However, by far the greater 
part of agricultural Lithuania’s youth—those without 
was wholly without guidance 
The parish 


means for higher education 
prior to the foundation of the Pavasaris. 
priests were of course concerned with their purely spir 
itual welfare, but through lack of organization sadly 
neglected their cultural life. In the days immediately 
preceding the World War, the Russian Government 
looked with great suspicion at all attempts to form “ na 
tional” units within its boundaries. In line with the tra 
ditional policy of not antagonizing existing Governments 
when these do not actively persecute the Church, the 
clergy as a whole refrained from “ undesirable” move 
ments. 

Realizing the restrictions of his position, Father Do 
gelis first of all determined to publish a magazine, which 
would act as an advance guard in fostering love pro Deo 
ct patria in the hearts of his beloved younger generation. 
‘or this purpose, he gathered around himself a group of 
voung people, and, after much difficulty, obtained per- 
mission from the Government to print the Pavasaris. 
Quietly, in between the lines, as it were, this publication 
called to Lithuanian youth to organize itself and live 
consciously Christian lives, protecting themselves against 
the dangers that continually beset them. 

The results of this new apostolate soon became evident. 
With the aid of several energetic parish priests and also 
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‘ 
of the Ateitininkai, the first local chapters of the Pavasaris 
As early as 1914 a general conference 
became necessary. Unable to obtain the needed Govern- 
ment permit, this first gathering met in secret, in the 
catacombs, so to speak, and what it lacked in numbers 
it supplied in enthusiasm. A definite program for pressing 
needs was outlined and activities furthering this program 
were coordinated throughout the country as much as was 
possible under the ever-vigilant eye of the Tsarist police. 

The fundamental principle, from its beginning down 
to the present day (and through the successive authorities 
of Russia, Germany, and Lithuania), has always re- 
mained: strict coordination with the Hierarchy for moral 
Every local 


were organized. 


and religious training of Catholic youth. 
chapter of Pavarasininkai, as they came to be called, was 
required to have a spiritual moderator. At least once a 
year Holy Communion was received in a body by the 
members, on the Feast of St. Aloysius, the especial patron 
of youth. A solemn public session would then be held, 
and a concert or a select mystery play performed as part 
of a well-rounded program. 

In parishes where a sufficiently large membership en- 
rolled, various sections were formed, such as the agricul- 
turists, for practical instruction in farming to those who 
lacked regular training; the general housekeeping section, 
to prepare future wives and mothers for their duties ; and 
a physical-culture group, for properly supervised athletics. 
These groups, and others similar, met monthly or oftener, 
always with their spiritual moderator advising. 

It was during the World War and immediately after, 
when German, Bolshevist, and other hostile forces sought 
to occuply Lithuanian territory, that the members of the 
Pavasaris Society found a golden opportunity to exhibit 
their love of country as well as of God. A memorable 
example of patriotism is to be found in a proclamation 
issued by the general council of the society, urging all its 
members to enroll in the newly created Lithuanian Army 
for the defense of the fatherland, and to help repulse at- 
tacks upon the capital Vilnius especially. The commit- 
tee who drafted the proclamation was composed of three 
laymen, two priests, and two laywomen. Added later was 
a laconic note to the effect that the three laymen (one of 
whom is now the president of the society) upon signing 
the proclamation immediately enlisted for military service, 
while the priests and laywomen aided the defense in their 
several capacities. 

After the World War was concluded, the society held 
its first legal Conference in 1919. It had come out of 
the catacombs and already boasted of eighty-five chapters 
or councils. Within one year that number jumped to 125, 
due to the return of many members from abroad. In 
1921, the Society boasted a total enrollment of 23,000 
members, divided into 213 chapters. 

With such mass development came also a more diversi- 
fied program. The Swiss-Lithuanian, Dr. J. Eretas-Ehret, 
professor at the State University, was elected the presi- 
dent of the Pavasarininkai in 1923; under his leadership 
total-abstinence, Eucharistic, art, science, press, and gen- 
eral-welfare work sections were organized and directed. 
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Of major importance was the reorganization of the so- 
ciety into regions—one to each diocese, under the par- 
ticular supervision of the Bishop or his delegate. 

It was at the fifth annual conference that the society 
first attempted a public demonstration, including a large 
parade with orchestra and singers, somewhat upon the 
plan of Eucharistic Congresses. This was so successful 
that it has become a permanent feature of the annual 
conferences. The seed which was so recently planted 
had grown into a tree of 70,000 members, working in 
700 chapters upon its twentieth anniversary. 

The most important avenue by which the society can 
reach its goal of training Lithuanian youth to know and 
love Our Lord is by Christian education. Being especial- 
ly dedicated to the young people who are economically 
unable to seek formal higher education, it has devised 
a variant of the night school for the instruction of adults. 
Since 1921 it has maintained a high school in Kaunas, 
and on 1925 it founded a public university, named in 
memory of Matthew that zealous 
apostle of Lithuanian Catholic culture in the * dark ages’ 
after 1863. With groups of teachers stationed all over 
the country, it seeks to bring as much Christian educa- 
tion and knowledge as possible to a people long thirsting 
For this reason, though the ages of regular mem- 


Bishop Valancius, 


tor it. 
bership are sixteen to thirty-five, a section for alumni or 
* associates "’ above that age has been made available to 
atford them opportunities for further training. Athletic 
contests between rival chapters have been organized on 
the American plan of “ leagues,” and the various choral 
groups unite to form a choir of 5,000 voices for the open- 
air songfest held annually at the conferences. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that the giant anniver- 
sary celebration planned for 1932 should have been for- 
bidden at the last moment by the Government. In line 
with the anti-Catholic policy then prevalent, harsh stric- 
tures were placed by the authorities upon all large gather- 
ings, not excluding those of a purely religious nature, for 
fear of political repercussions. innocuous a 
project as the establishment of a Catholic university at that 
time caused temperatures in official circles to run high, 
and orders peremptorily halting all activities were issued, 
though funds had been subscribed for the purpose, a 
faculty organized, and students enrolled. 

The Pavasaris Society, which combines all the advan- 
tages of our Holy Name, Sodality, and various other 
cultural organizations, furnishes an opportunity for adult 
education to a large class otherwise deprived of all this. 
Modeled upon similar organizations in Germany and 
France, it deserves our profound attention. In a letter 
sent the committee of arrangements upon the occasion 
of the last conference, His Holiness Pius XI expressed 
his deep gratification that the theme underlying all dis- 
courses that had been delivered before the conference by 
the Lithuanian Hierarchy was most appropriately the 
“religious and moral training of youth.” He reviewed 
in some detail the goals which must be sought, and de- 
sired that these young men and women begin to live a 
life of Catholic Action even while preparing for it. It 
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is significant that several of the most energetic and in- 
fluential leaders of the country, among them former Prime 
Minister Bistras, and J. Keliuotis, editor of the leading 
weekly; Naujoji Romuva, have been prominently identi- 
fied with the society. 

It was therefore in recognition of past services and 
with confidence in future loyalty to the Holy See that 
last year Pius XI pronounced a sincere benediction upon 
the work of the Pavasaris, its leaders, and the entire or- 
ganization. This benediction, it is gratifying to note, has 
already been productive of much good. Instead of hinder- 
ing its growth, official restrictions have rather accelerated 
it, for since 1932 another 10,000 have been added to its 
membership. 
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Because of this, existing machinery finally proved too 
cumbersome for the society, and the reorganization con- 
ference a year ago (which the Government permitted) 
placed it upon a federated basis, with men’s, women’s, and 
junior groups working in separate divisions. Besides the 


official Pavasaris, another publication, Jaunimo 


| ‘adas, is being issued now as a special organ for officials 


organ, 


of the various chapters. 

Finally, though there has been no political about-face, 
State 
It is just possible that in the near future this 


the attitude of the seems to be temporarily less 
stringent. 
profitless and unpopular policy may be entirely abandoned, 
giving to the Lithuanian people that deeply Catholic at 


mosphere which is their heritage. 


What the Textile Workers Won 


Paut L. Biakety, S.]. 


HE subject may be approached with the trite remark 
that much depends upon the point of view. In a re- 
cent statement Mr. Gorman writes that he is “ sur- 
prised at the sweeping character of the victory we have 
won,” but at this claim his opponent, Mr. Sloan, shakes a 
dubious head. The truth seems to be—and it 
quieting—that Mr. Sloan’s satisfaction with the Winant 
Speaking from the sidelines, 


is dis- 


report equals Mr. Gorman’s. 
it seems to me that the textile workers have won the 
promise of another Federal board, but not much else. 

The gist of the Winant report, issued on September 
21, can be stated in a few words. The workers in the 
textile industries have not been treated fairly, but no 
immediate remedy can be provided. Labor must wait 
until another board, the Textile Labor Relations Board, 
is set up, and then must wait again until this board sifts 
and rates the facts which will be submitted by its agents. 
The report also concedes that under the former NRA 
Textile Board, “the whole system of administering the 
labor provisions of the code completely lost the confidence 
of labor.” 

Had that board functioned with a modicum of efficiency, 
this strike might have been averted. But it went hay- 
Its labor representative was not 
It loved company 


wire, from the first. 
even a textile worker, but a printer. 
unions with an ill-concealed love, and it had no coun- 
tenance for the free union. With incredible industry, 
it sought, found, and applied the wrong way of doing 
right things, and the right way of doing wrong things. 
Under this topsy-turvy administration, the textile work- 
ers continued to sweat under the stretch-ont system, and 
to starve as the lowest-paid wage serfs in the country. 
Bad as conditions were when the NRA began to apply 
the code, they became worse under the sway of a blunder- 
ing, blustering board appointed primarily to abolish wage 
slavery. 

The Winant report recommends that this hoard be 
abolished, and a board of three members be appointed 


to succeed it. One member is to represent labor, the 
other the operators, and the third is to be that rarity, an 
impartial chairman. The board must be organized within 
six weeks. The report further recommends that full 
jurisdiction over the administration and enforcement of 
all labor provisions of the textile code be taken away 
from the Federal code authorities, and vested in this 
hoard. The board is to pay particular attention to the 
enforcement of collective bargaining under Section 7a, 
and a study of the stretch-out system must be submitted 
to the President by January 1, 1935. 

On the authority of this new board to enforce its 
rulings, the Winant report is wisely vague. It has the 
authority of the National Labor Relations Board, but 
that board, also wisely, is not anxious to submit its cre- 
dentials to the courts, while every organized industry in 
the country is determined that every NRA board shall 
be compelled to do that very thing. Back of all these 
complicated problems of wages, hours, and production 
control, looms the settled tradition of the courts that no 
industry can be brought under Congress in these respects 
unless it is an inter-State industry. The NRA has shown 
its appreciation of this tradition by long since ceasing 
to enforce codes upon purely local businesses, or by 
enforcing them with caution, and with one finger pointing 
the business to a way of escape. 

Beginning next month, the NRA will have its day in 
the Supreme Court. Obviously, no case will involve 
every section of the voluminous Recovery Act; the issues 
will be decided as they arise from the cases presented. 
But even should the Supreme Court sustain every section 
without serious limitation, the Act itself expires next 
June. Meeting in January, 1935, Congress may, or may 
not, decide that since the emergency still presses, the Act 
must be given another year or two of grace. Here we 
have a series of possibilities, defined a trifle more closely 
by probabilities, but a series of that kind is a rope of 


sand. You might choose it gladly were you to ascend 
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the scaffold, but it is worthless if you use it to keep a 
givup of industrialists in bounds. 

But apart from this legal phase, the more closely I 
examine the Winant report, the deeper becomes my pessi- 
mism. By admission, it offers no immediate remedy for 
the scandalous evils in the textile industry. Should the 
foundation, on which the proposed board rests, crumble 
under adverse rulings of the Supreme Court, it will never 
be able to provide a remedy. Even should it escape the 
scrutiny of the Court, is it possible to reconcile textile 
capital and textile labor by January 1, 1935, or even six 
months later? At heart each distrusts the other pro- 
foundly. In no field have employers conducted them- 
selves with less regard for the laws and customs of 
civilization, and in none, with one possible exception, 
does labor resent more bitterly the injustice of which 
for years it has been the victim. It might possibly be 
to the advantage of labor to extend the olive branch, but 
its rememberance of past outrage is too fresh to allow 
us to expect that move. The new Federal Board must 
somehow induce the workers and the owners to trust to 
each other’s sense of fairness, and that is not a task for 
eight months. 

To balance my pessimism, let me present Mr. Gorman’s 
view of the Winant report. In a statement, dated Sep- 
tember 22, Mr. Gorman writes: 

We have secured these definite things. 

. An end to the stretch-out. 

. A method of determining hours on a basis of fact. 
. A method of determining wages on a basis of fact. 

. Practical recognition of our union. 


. Reform in the whole administration of the labor provisions 
We have utterly abolished the control of labor 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5 
of the code. 


relations by the code authorities. 
I wish I could say Amen to these five claims. 


I can to the fifth, but as to the others, I would point out 
that “the definite things” claimed by Mr. Gorman as 
“secured,” are no more than recommendations to a board 
not yet created, and which, whatever the wishes of its 
members, may lack the power to enforce its rulings. We 
all know the promises of a year ago, but it was the 
Bruere board under the Code Authority which actually 
sanctioned the stretch-out in this industry, and permitted 
wages to fall to a new low. It is admittedly difficult to 
criticize the personnel of a board not yet formed, but 
equally difficult to attribute to it the achievements listed 
by Mr. Gorman. When created, the board must investi- 
gate the claims of the textile workers, some 995,000 of 
them, in more than 4,000 factories, and in the end its 
conclusions may not be acceptable to the operators. That 
will mean an appeal to the courts, uncertainty, and more 
delay. I wish the board all success, but I think that it 
is rash to announce its findings in favor of labor. 

It may well be that the deplorable conditions rampant 
in the textile industry for nearly a century will continue 
until checked by the operators themselves. By men of 
good will these evils could be abolished over night, but 
when reform means smaller dividends, good will often 
suffers paralysis, and optic nerves become so affected that 
the evils of which others complain cannot be perceived 


Perhaps 
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Something must stir this inertia and wash away this 
blindness, and it seems to me that during this strike, Mr. 
Gorman and his associates have worked with much suc- 
cess to provide the needed stimulus. Through their tire- 
less efforts, thousands of citizens have learned for the 
first time of social and economic injustices in the textile 
mills, and have condemned them. Everyone of these 
citizens will make his contribution to a healthy public 
opinion. That “victory” is not even mentioned by Mr. 
Gorman in his statement of September 22, but in my 
judgment it is the most substantial gain won by labor 
as a result of the strike. 

Without an enlightened public opinion ruling society, 
good laws are not conceived, or if by some chance enacted 
are not enforced. The strike has taught many who never 
gave a thought to the textile worker, that to nearly 1,000,- 
000 of their fellow-citizens economic liberty is merely a 
phrase that mocks, and political liberty a right which they 
claim at their peril. Should the new board investigate the 
textile industry with no regard to political interests or 
financial influences, it can help to create throughout the 
country, even though its recommendations may for the 
time be set aside, a demand that the mill operators be no 
longer permitted to conduct their business without ref- 
erence to the dictates of justice and charity. Public opin- 
ion grows slowly and irks the impatient. But without 
its support the wisest legislation is worthless. 

The textile workers have won no “ sweeping victory.” 
Indeed, as I write, the operators, in defiance of the Presi- 
dent’s earnest request, are refusing to return strikers to 
their former jobs. But the workers have profited by their 
opportunity to present their case to the judgment of their 
fellow-citizens. What has been disclosed should help the 
new board, or its successor, to register as actually achieved 
all the gains claimed by Mr. Gorman, erroneously, I think, 
as “ victories.” 


Education 
Parents and Child Health 


WitiiaAM Paut Brown, M.D. 
LTHOUGH the control of many diseases is yet un- 
solved, the progress of medical science within the 

past fifty years has placed within common reach the 
means for prevention or early cure of a large number of 
illnesses. It would appear to be the logical duty of each 
parent to become informed of the proven methods and 
to apply such measures in the management of child health. 

Prior to the discovery of germs or bacteria as the sole 
cause of a large number of common diseases, medicine 
was practised on very uncertain foundations. The man- 
agement of sicknesses was based empirically upon a few 
known remedies and a host of concoctions of dubious or 
nondescript value. As a result of wild theories as to cause 
of diseases, the Church had had many conflicts with such 
pseudo-science. Today, however, with the results of re- 
search and scientific trials we face the fact that the doc- 
trines of the Church after nineteen centuries are found 
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nowhere in conflict with the proven claims of modern 
medicine. 

Such a situation contrasts vividly with the controversy 
in 1840 as to the claims concerning “spontaneous gen- 
eration ” then accepted by the scientists. Harmony shown 
as to the beliefs of the Church and the laws of medicine 
today lead us to urge earlier and wider use of medical 
practices in the management of health in the home. In 
fact, to neglect to take advantage of these advances is 
a harm and is foreign to the social and religious precepts 
that apply today. 

It is proposed to review a number of the health hygiene 
practices briefly for the benefit of parents, but to caution 
that their whole use should be subordinate to the guidance 
of their medical adviser. Many preventive measures call 
for only minor action by the parent and result in total 
subsequent freedom from the disease concerned. Other 
medications require long use in order to achieve the 
benefits offered. 

School statistics reveal that the children are afflicted 
with discernible decay of the permanent teeth to the ex- 
tent that from six to eight of every ten have this physical 
defect. Yet, the usual child of the age of eight or thir- 
teen is not particularly interested in visiting the dentist ; 
rather, he would like an excuse for not going! Upon the 
parent rests the burden of supervising this periodic six- 
month inspection by the dentist, and the blame is rightly 
placed when Johnny chides them at age seventeen, asking, 
“Why didn’t you make me go?” 

Inheritance plays very little or no part in the struc- 
ture of the teeth. Diet of proper variety is a powerful 
factor, and is said now to be able to bring about a cessa- 
tion of the decay already started. American foods al- 
ready contain three times as much sugar as European 
dietaries. Early dental repair is cheaper, more effective, 
less painful, and should be routinely accomplished for 
each child. 

Goiter of the simple variety is quite common in many 
areas of the United States. Recent surveys of an above- 
average group upon acceptance to schools of college grade 
in New York State in 1933 showed eighteen per cent 
exhibiting enlarged thyroid. Mid-western studies show 
such abnormalities to an extent above thirty per cent. 
While goiter is influenced by heredity and other factors, 
the prevention by the use of proper doses of iodides is 
found to be over ninety-five per cent effective. Detroit 
has experienced the reduction in this condition from 
thirty-four per cent in the school children to less than 
one half of one per cent after a few years dosage of this 
medication. It is found that the iodide benefits all chil- 
dren, and is also helpful in clearing up certain types of 
feeble-mindedness. 

Tuberculosis has presented a vexing problem. It is 
widespread and has initial chronic periods that show no 
outward symptoms for a number of years. Formerly over 
ninety-five per cent of the population had been exposed 
to the infection, and it resulted in fourteen per cent of 
all deaths each year. Progress has been made, by com- 
bined use of all methods at hand, through control of 
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cattle tuberculosis and instruction in proper conduct for 
those persons found with the active disease. Now the 
infection has been reduced to about forty per cent of 
our citizens, and deaths have been reduced to five-and- 
one-half per cent of the total deaths. Yet, much remains 
to be done. 

Catholic hospitals have been leaders in the care of the 
tuberculous, and today our schools are among the first 
tod welcome the diagnostic surveys which examine school 
children with tuberculin tests and X-ray pictures of the 
lungs to discover the disease before any symptoms are 
shown. Parents who know of any exposure of their 
children to tuberculosis should have an annual X-ray of 
the child's lungs to help decide any need for altered daily 
routines. 

Diphtheria formerly was a leader as a cause of death 
among children. The preventive inoculation is entirely 
effective as a complete control. The child who develops 
diphtheria today stands as evidence that his parents have 
neglected him. The best time for such inoculation is at 
the age of six months. The pre-school years are more 
hazardous from the greater damage then by diphtheria 

Smallpox prevention was accidentally discovered by 
Jenner in 1790. Obstructionists still block the full use 
of this proven procedure, so that some States have as 
high as 3,000 cases per year. The better time for vac- 
cination is at the age of twelve months. 

Too strict discipline in the home is of marked effect 
upon the mentality of the child. Too lax control also 
has its immediate and later penalties. Interest is being 
shown in parent education, and in health 
throughout the nation. Training of parents in the tech- 
niques of child management can be profitably followed 
as a course for the local schools to develop. ‘These could 
include study of the mental, educational, and physical 
aspects of the child. Physicians function well as teachers 


education 


of portions of such courses, if having additional train- 
ing in the educational and social aspects of such guidance. 
Group discussions bring out many problems. 

$y such activities in spreading the idea of better living 
as well as in fostering the physical benefits from spiritual 
contentment, Catholic parents can do their share dur- 
ing our mundane existence as well as thereby being bette: 
prepared for eternity. 


SCRUPLES ABOUT A VIOLIN 
When those sweet wasted hours I filched with you 
Reproach my conscience, seeing I have brought 
Song’s ecstacy or consolation, caught 
From the symphony of Heaven, to so few :— 
When I repent my selfishness anew, 
Thinking, in such long years I might have sought 
My soul’s salvation, or some healing thought 
To make men’s lives more beautiful, more true; 
Then I remember that I never play 
Wholly alone, for all the hosts of bliss 
Have been my audience; and I half see 
Our Lady smile, that gracious Queen! and say, 
“Praise God that even so warped a soul as this 
Gives back some trifle of His melody !” 
WILLt1AM THOMAS WALSH. 
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LADY correspondent in the New York Times for 

September 21, objects to the protests uttered by the 
local Protestant clergy to the Mayor’s scheme of a lot- 
tery to assist in financing the city’s relief program. The 
question will be agitated in other parts of the country; 
and its merits not so easily defined. What is the differ- 
ence, this correspondent asks, between a church raffle 
and a lottery. ‘“ Technically I can see none, and in my 
opinion morals would not be lowered if New York could 
run a lottery legally.” 

Technically there is no difference. This becomes pain- 
fully evident when the church lottery is run on an ex- 
tensive scale, and is made an important method of parish 
finance. Nevertheless, there can be a very real difference 
between a church raffle and municipal lottery. Where the 
church raffle is relied upon as the means whereby parish- 
ioners may fulfil their serious obligations, it is open to 
the same objections as is the public lottery. But the 
traditional church raffle, kept within bounds and not ex- 
ploited by the over-zealous, can be merely a device for 
lending a little entertainment to the prosaic task of church 
support. The church festival or bazaar is, or should be, 
not a mere scheme to induce people to contribute who 
refuse to do so as a matter of sheer obligation. There 
are plenty of parishioners who are fully conscious of their 
obligations; who are ready to make direct financial sac- 
rifice, yet who relish the social contacts provided by a 
church entertainment. The raffle in such an instance is 
part of the entertainment; it is a means for increasing 
acquaintanceship and good feeling among the people of 
the parish. Between such and a municipal lottery there 
is none but a technical parallel. 





HAT a public lottery will contribute to the gambling 
spirit seems undeniable. From New Orleans, as well 
as from the Old World, where long experience has been 
had of such devices, come testimonies to that effect. One 
of the most curious developments is the reversion of tradi- 
tion as to the number thirteen. From being a sign of 
disaster it has suddenly turned to an augur of success. 
Groups of thirteen associate themselves to buy shares in 
the National Lottery of France. Tickets are purchased 
on the thirteenth of the month, and are sold in a house 
numbered 13 in the block. Ticket brokers sell lots of 
thirteen, in thirteen different series, at thirteen times thir- 
teen francs. And so on, ad infinitum. It is appalling to 
think what would happen if it occurred to these enthu- 
siasts that St. Anthony’s feast is the thirteenth of June. 
The evil of gambling is not in the individual transac- 
tion; it is in the extreme ease with which the transactions 
multiply, extend themselves to every phase of human 
activity, take hold of every aspect of a human life, and 
fructify in innumerable superstitions and immoralities. 
And in the public lottery, it is the poor, not the wealthy, 
who waste their earnings. 
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But there appears a more basic objection to the city 
lottery idea. No device can make the distribution of public 
relief easy. No adjustment, however scientifically devised, 
can make the process painless. Whether sales tax, or in- 
come tax, or tax on transportation or anything else, there 
must be effort, sacrifice, suffering on the part of all, if 
the gesture is not to remain futile. 

Once upon a time—it was in September, 1683, when 
the Turks were knocking at the door of Europe, and 
Vienna, the outpost of Western civilization, was sur- 
rounded by Moslem camps—a humble Capuchin friar 
stood in the presence of the head of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, Emperor Leopold I. The friar’s name was Mark 
of Aviano, who had already traveled from one end of 
the German lands to the other, from Ditisseldorf to Inns- 
bruck, giving parish missions with unparalleled success. 
With the name of the Mother of God upon his lips, Father 
Mark marched to victory at the forefront of Austria’s 
troops. In the still hours of the dawn before the battle, 
he offered the Sacrifice of the Mass with princes and gen- 
erals as his altar boys. His word to the uncertain, anxious 
Emperor was: “If Your Imperial Majesty could but 
say more often: J will! the cause of Christ would be in 
better shape.’”’ The means of victory were at hand, but 
it took Mark of Aviano and the grace of God to supply 
the indispensable element. 

This is, unfortunately, the element which so far seems 
lacking in much of the discussions on municipal finances. 
All favor a plan which will be solved by others. How 
many will make the effort themselves ? The answer should 
not, in the first instance, be sought from the poor and the 
dependent. The cause of Christ, as well as the cause of 
Christ’s poor, would be in better shape, if all were more 
ready to say: J will. 





INANCIAL affliction, like lightning, strikes in unex- 

pected quarters. A staff correspondent in London of 
the New York Sun writes that seven of England’s cathe- 
drals are on the point of bankruptcy, and many of the 
others are able to meet expenses only because they re- 
ceive what is equivalent to a “dole” from the ecclesi- 
astical commissioners. The seven cathedrals are: Car- 
lisle, originally founded by William Rufus; Chichester ; 
Lichfield, Peterborough, Ripon, Salisbury, and Wells. 

In 1931 the Cathedral Commission, a statutory body, 
came to the conclusion that the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of a cathedral requires an income of not less 
than the equivalent of $45,000 a year. 

Catholics, walking under a double load, public and 
voluntary taxation, still manage to keep their institutions 
running in the United States and Great Britain. Were 
the English cathedrals again in Catholic possession, they 
would not be worse off than they now find themselves 
at the hands of that Established Church which has whit- 
tled away through the Modernists in its own fold the 
remnants of the Catholic faith that built them. In the 
long run, it is the J will, inspired by simple Christian faith, 
which manages to keep the Turk or the wolf from the 
door of nation, city, or cathedral. THe PILGRIM. 
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Literature 





An Approach to Style in Writing: I 
Francis Tavsor, S.J. 


HIS series of articles for aspirant writers, and their 

name is legion, now plunges into a first-class crisis. 
As usually happens in a crisis, the equipment fails and 
those involved are left to flounder about. How to pro- 
ceed lucidly and logically through the deluge, or the 
fire and smoke, or the sharpshooters, or the critics, is 
the problem. It would have been possible to postpone 
this crisis instead of pushing into it backward, as | have 
done, and precipitating it before its due time. But it 
has always been threatening and I have been consistently 
retreating from it. In as much as I could, I have con- 
sciously refrained from using the word that is the crisis: 
style. 

There is “style” in writing, but what precisely is 
“style” in writing? Several minutes have passed since 
I struck that key with the interrogation point. I put my 
elbows on the typewriting table, and pressed my cheek 
hard against my closed fist, and stared at the sallow 
wall, and again at the gray houses across the street, and 
at the luminous clouds in the sky, and noted that the 
typewriter is rusted and needs to be cleaned, and became 
conscious of the jaunty tick of the clock, and asked 
myself again: what is style in writing? And what shall 
I say it is? So much has been written about it, for 
upwards of 2,000 years; so little has been said; and that 
little has been said so vaguely, so unconvincingly. It 
has been defined; it has been made profound; it has 
been simplified; it has been identified and pointed out; 
and yet, what is it, precisely? 

In this crisis, the dictionary fails miserably, though 
it strives to be helpful. Style: manner of conduct or 
action; manner or form approved as elegant, fashionable ; 
mode of expressing thought, distinctive diction, suitable 
choice and arrangement of words, thus: “ Style is the 
dress of thought, and a well-dressed thought, like a 
well-dressed man, appears to great advantage” (Chester- 
field) ; the department of rhetoric that treats ot the proper 
expression of thought in language: 1. absolute properties : 
a. oral. b. suggestive. c. grammatical; 2. relative proper- 
ties: a. subjective. b. objective; mode of presentation, 
as style of architecture. All that the dictionary reveals is 
no more helpful in a crisis than a hose without water in 
a fire. 

Your reviewers and critics slush the word about flam- 
boyantly, as if it were their personal property. They 
use “style’’ in two ways: first, absolutely, by itself; 
second, with an adjective attached. Thus, they may state 
confidently, without peradventuse of a doubt: Brown has 
style, or, has a style; Green has no style. Katherine 
Gerould, affirming that both Chesterton and Conan Doyle 
are readable in their detective stories, asserts that Chester- 
ton has style but Doyle has not; and again, comparing 
Kipling and O. Henry, she says Kipling has and Henry 


hasn't. 
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In the second use of the word, they preface style with 
an adjective; but note that it is the adjective that is 
important, and not the noun; the word style could be 
deleted without any loss. Your reviewers and critics 
pronounce that a writer has a good style, bad style, excel- 
lent style, execrable style; which leaves the meaning of 
style more vague than ever. They specify with innumer- 
able other adjectives, saying, the style is trenchant, direct, 
ponderous, stilted, verbose, ornamental, lucid, simple, 
mellow, luxurious, dignified, concise, bald, naked. bare, 
graceful, symphonic, sonorous, vivid, picturesque, arti- 
ficial, flat, weak, monotonous, dull, cheap, smart, flabby, 
and so on indefinitely. For the most part, they are not 
speaking about the style of the author but about the 
impression which the author makes on them. 

The philosophers grapple with style. Those who are 
superficial incline in one of two ways: to regard it almost 
entirely as a thing of technique, of expression in form; 
or to dismiss the element of technique, of form, as of 
no account. A quotation propounding this latter view 
is also its reductio ad absurdum, for it is quite evident 
that Edward Bok sorely needed some appreciation of 
technique when he penned the following sentences: 

The main thing is for a writer to say what he has to say in 
the best way, natural to himself, in which he can say it, and 
then let it alone—always remembering that, provided he has 
made himself clear, the message itself is of greater import than 
the manner in which it is said. Up to a certain point only is 
a piece of literary work an artistic endeavor. A readable, lucid 
style is far preferable to what is called a “literary style” 

a foolish phrase, since it often means nothing except a com- 
plicated method of expression which confuses rather than clarifies 
thought. 

Mr. Bok, as judged by those sentences, is a sad exam- 
ple of what happens to writers who contend that style, 
so-called, is unnecessary ; who pretend that it is the thing 
said and not the form in which it is said which makes 
literature ; who are content with the raw material without 
any manufacture of it; who reduce style to the man 
himself rather than to the manifestation of the man. 
Deep is my gratitude to Don Marquis for expressing 
the following opinion about Theodore Dreiser, who, truly, 
has no style, in any sense whatsoever, of the vague word: 

Many of his more enthusiastic admirers tell me that while 
they admit he can’t write, he has something tremendous to say, 
and represent him as a great, clumsy, gigantic genius, who in 
spite of his clumsiness manages to get this something said. | 
don’t find what he has to say worth what his sufferings must 
have been in getting it written, or my sufferings in getting it 
read. I can’t even admire his stubborn persistence in sticking 
to a trade for which he seems so eminently unfitted. All I can 
get out of his books is a sense of the vast accumulation of 
commonplace details dully presented. I do not consider this 
monumental and unkempt rubbish-heap a representation of life; 
if it is anything at all, it is a representation of the junk which 
life left behind when it departed. 

The quotation diffuses the point I would make, the 
while it strikes the point incisively. I am laboring to 
state that a school of authors, critics, and teachers, believe 
that style is the man; that the fact, the idea, the emotion 
is the paramount element in all writing; that the mode 
of expression is relatively negligible. Have something 
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to say in your writing, they claim, and your writing will 
say that something, your words will flow naturally, your 
sentences and paragraphs will come spontaneously. The 
value of your writing is the value of your thinking, of 
your feeling, of your imagining, of your experience and 
of your facts. Your style is what you yourself are. 

The other school of superficial philosophers drive to 
the extreme of expressionism. They interpret style almost 
entirely as literary craftsmanship; they idolize technique 
in word use, in sentence perfection; they judge a writer 
almost entirely by the way he presents his facts and 
his ideas. Robert Louis Stevenson, both as a philosopher 
of style and a practising author, may be marked out as 
the protagonist. Time and again he stresses the theory 
that the skilled utterance is of more importance than 
the content of the utterance, that the pattern and the 
craftsmanship means more in writing than the subject 
matter. In a letter to Trevor Haddon, for example, he 
advises : 

Think of technique when you rise and when you go to bed. 
Forget purposes in the meanwhile; get to love technical processes ; 
to glory in technical successes; get to see the world entirely 
through technical spectacles, to see it entirely in terms of what 
you can do. Then when you have anything to say, the language 
will be apt and copious. You have not to represent the 
world. You have to represent only what you can represent with 
pleasure and effect, and the only way to find out what that is, 


is by technical exercise. 
To delay further on these two extremes would be waste- 


ful of paper and minutes. It is the conflict between 
the roughneck and the genteel writer, between the artless 
and the fastidious, between the man who considers his 
clothes to be exclusively garments for covering him and 
the man who regards them exclusively as decorations 
for beautifying him. The former write in a careless, 
loose, slipshod manner, crudely, raucously, awkwardly. 
The latter write with an excess of artistry and artificiality, 
with preciosity, in rouged and scented prose, in a tone 
that is hollow, too sweetly, too nicely, far too politely. 
The faults of both extremes evolve from their misinter- 
pretations of the meaning of style in writing. There is 
the pitiable case of Dreiser blundering out his ideas 
from blubbering lips. There is the painful case of 
Henry James agonizing over his ideas and hardening his 
blanched lips in a line of precision. The one simulates 
honesty and ruggedness, but it is not such; the other 
gives the impression of the sophistical, which it really is. 
The one is the boor, the other the esthete. 
There remains only the question: what is 
writing? It is the same question that I asked myself in 
beginning the second paragraph. Is style the same as 
rhetorical elegance, is it baroque decorativeness in lan- 
guage, is it the esoteric in expression, is it the majestic 
in prose, the delicate in poetry, is it something distinct 
from, something added to the thought content? Can a 
literary piece be nicely and accurately divided into ideas 
And which of the two is * style,” 
There 


‘style’ in 


and expression-forms ? 


or do both combine inextricably to make “ style.” 
is an intimation of a profound analysis in the simple 
Saintsbury 


statement which made of Sainte-Beuve’s 
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style: “It can say anything that the author wishes to 
say, and does not try to say what he cannot.” There 
is, no less, a similar hint at deeper meanings in what 
an anonymous reviewer said of Hemingway’s style, in 
that Hemingway couches his thought “in a prose that 
must be called perfect because it states with absolute 
precision what it is meant to state, explains what it is 
meant to explain beyond possibility of misunderstanding, 
and communicates to the reader the emotion with which 
it is so heavily charged.” Doing that, Hemingway has 
style, and a style, no less than Sainte-Beuve, Saintsbury 
himself, Sir Thomas Browne, Walter Pater, and Newman. 

Reduced to intelligible comparisons, style in literature 
is like style in athletics. The swimmer, if he have style, 
has a hardy body, good breath, tough muscles, perfect 
command over and coordination of his arms, legs, head 
and body, strength in his stroke, economy of movement, 
gracefulness and power combined. The style of the 
swimmer is a union of body and motion. For the golfer, 
it is the same; for the tennis-player, ditto. Also for the 
runner; if he is pedestrian in his running, he wins no 
prizes; if he has the poetry of motion, he has style and 
breaks records. I recall very vividly the mental image 
of a Negro whom I saw in a race five or six years ago. 
I do not remember his name, nor the college he repre- 
sented, nor the place in which he ran, nor any of the 
hundreds of other competing athletes. I see only the 
flash of that black body rapidly and smoothly propelled 
along the course. He had style, that is, he had a body 
perfectly fitted for running and perfectly trained in the 
best technique, for him, in racing. For style in literature, 
then, substitute soul for body, and sentences for motion. 
A satisfying definition and a clearer understanding is 
then in the making. 





A Review of Current Books 











Voice from the North 


STAGES ON THE ROAD. By Sigrid Undset. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.75. Published October 1. 
HE public always likes to know more about its great ones, 
its actors and presidents and poets and authors, than their 
performances and speeches and books reveal. To this end modern 
times have invented the “interview,” that bane of the great. 

In this, her latest volume, Sigrid Undset provides her many 
admirers with a very lengthy and thoughtful interview. In this 
collection of essays she steps free from the props and scenery of 
her great novels and talks in propria persona to her international 
audience. The book deals with the lives of holy people and 
Saints, the cultus of Saints, the leadership of women, prayer, 
the influence of the Reformation on modern times, marriages, 
and, passtm, of many a lesser but timely topic. All the articles 
collected in this volume appeared originally in Catholic publica- 
tions in Norway and Sweden, and were translated by Arthur G. 
Chater. 

Of the papers presented six deal with such interesting and 
notable personalities as Ramén Lull of Palma, the thirteenth- 
century mystic who not only burnt with a great zeal for the 
conversion of the Saracens and Jews but also found time to 
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produce a mass of classic poetry in his native Catalan tongue; 
St. Angela Merici, foundress of the Ursulines and a woman 
gifted with leadership in the best sense of the word; Robert 
Southwell, the Elizabethan Jesuit who revealed his love for 
Christ in his Christmas poems and on the martyr’s gibbet; and, 
lastly, Margaret Clitherow, that sweet English mother, whose 
deep religious convictions caused her to be the first woman to 
suffer martyrdom under the laws against the adherents of the 
old Faith. 

Madame Undset says that there is much that the modern man 
can gain from a veneration of the Saints. 

The cult of Saints [she writes] excludes the cult of success 
—the veneration of those people who have got on well in this 
world, the snobbish admiration of wealth and fame. This 
does not mean that a person who apparently has succeeded 
in the world and has led a happy life is necessarily a bad 
Christian. . . . But it does mean that the religious business 
instinct which has caused people to imagine that the material 
welfare of individuals or nations is a sign of God’s special 
favor, or to see in disasters and defeats a punishment from 
God—that this is opposed by the Church in her veneration of 
Saints. 

Here is an attitude 
Puritans toward material prosperity. 
may well be a source of consolation and strength in these days 
of depression. The Saints are good friends to have in hard 
times, not only because of their intercessory powers but also 
because of the examples they set us weaker ones. 

In her essay on St. Angela Merici, the author shows that out 
of the mass of medieval utterances both in praise and condemna- 
tion of woman one point stands clear—that the people of the 
Middle Ages were never fatuous enough to pretend that “men 
and women do not differ in any appreciable extent.” But this 
view by no means precluded granting to capable women the 
opportunities that they should have had. The author proves 
her point by citations of historical instances from the Middle 
Ages and the early Renaissance. 

Having written about people who knew well how to pray. 
Madame Undset presents an essay on St. James, which is “A 
Proposal for a New Prayer.” She suggests the formation of 
a Society of St. James which would be a kind of Anti-Gossip 
Club, the members of which would turn for patronage to the 
Saint who is so famous for his denunciation of gossip. The 
essay may well be read by those good people who strive hard 
to keep the Ten Commandments but show signs of weakening 
when they reach the Eighth. 

In the final paper, “A Reply to a Parish Priest,” the author 
contributes a keen study on the religious and social implications 
of marriage as a Sacrament. First Protestantism, with its dis- 
tortion of the Christian doctrine of grace and, more lately, the 
forthright advocacy of indulgence by neo-paganism has caused 
the collapse of marriage as a monogamous union which ceases 
only with the death of one of the parties involved. The author 
regrets that she must be pessimistic when she views the chaotic 
future of the home and family, a pessimism, however, which clear 
thinkers must, unfortunately, share with the distinguished writer. 

Stages on the Road is the October choice of the Catholic 
Book Club. Tuomas J. Lynam. 


The Internal Rule of Conduct 


BEYOND CONSCIENCE. By T. V. Smith. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $3.00. Published September 17. 
HIS work is a splendid specimen of the bookmaker’s art. The 
author’s purpose is serious and high-minded, his erudition pro- 
found, and his power of analysis at-times keen, at times faulty. 
His gift of humor relieves many tense situations. This prevents 
him from carrying out his purpose to “write a book, if not as 
large, then almost as dry” as other philosophers have given to 
the press. From the ethical standpoint this book, like the author’s 
previous volume, The Democratic Way of Life, is a disappoint- 


that of the 
Saints 


different from 
Veneration of the 


altogether 
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ment. His fear of being “dogmatic” or “theological” (since 
when is ethics to be considered as part of dogmatic theology?) 
and his inability—with Hocking, James, Drake, and Leuba—to 
accept a reason-proved God or to see the contradiction involved 
in the “fluid concept of God” make it impossible for him to 


realize that civilization is not beyond conscience but advances, 





pari passu, with conscience and morality. 

Ernest Hull’s Why Should |] Be Moral? succeeds where Be- 
yond Conscience fails. 

The author (he is Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Chicago) rightly declares that all men are possessed of con- 
science. It is that act of the human intellect (practical as op- 
posed to speculative) by which, as Humphrey's Conscience and 
Law puts it, “a man judges that something ought, here and now, 
to be done by him—as being good because it has been prescribed 
(by the Divine Lawgiver) or to be left undone as being evil be- 
cause it has been forbidden.”’ Conscience, the internal rule of hu- 
man conduct, presupposes the existence of the natural law, the 
This natural law is a moral law, Divine and un- 


gave man. In 


external rule. 
changeable, which God in His wisdom necessarily 
the subject of the law it is the intellect, inclined by the Creator, 
to judge correctly in moral matters—e.y., “Do good,” “ Avoid 
evil,” and “ Thou shalt not kill.” Conscience applies the law thus 
expressed in individual cases. 

The author of Beyond Conscience, 
gospel of John Dewey rather than that of Christ, attacks the 
validity of conscience and therefore the absolute obligation of the 
moral law imposed by the Divine Lawgiver. In his preface he 
“And conscience is always stunted unless it transcends 
Civilization, consequently, lies beyond 
When Dr. Smith says, “ What ought to be done must 
he loses sight 


who is wont to preach the 


says: 
itself. somewhere con- 
science.” 
mean at the minimum what is better to be done,” 
of the categorical imperative expressed in the “ Thou shalt not's ” 
of the Decalogue. 

After rejecting the theological, 
“conscience doctrines,’ 
entitled “The Aesthetic Finality of Conscience.” 
ing this theory he adds: “The final and adequate reason for re 


idealistic, and various other 


’ 


the author gives his view in a chapter 
After explain- 


specting conscience is that, when it exists, through it alone, can 
its host reach unified selfhood. Conscience receives thus a 
final, if limited validation; for in this inner integrative sense we 
know that it is better to follow than to flout it” (italics mine) 

How can it, one may ask, be adequate if it is limited? If the 
author will put aside his avfonomy, as something irreconcilable 
with man’s created nature, and admit heteronomy, he will have 
an absolute validation of conscience. In the second chapter, the 
author very unfairly quotes Descartes to the effect that God's 
Though a 


\ read 


existence can be proved by Faith but not by reason. 
Catholic, Descartes did not accept Scholastic philosophy 
ing of Mahony’s Cartesianism will make it clear why Scholas- 
ticism repudiates Descartes and, incidentally, where modern errors 
such as those of the author had their source. 


\gain, in attacking the theological vindication of conscience’s 
validity, why devote page after page to the admittedly invalid 
ontological argument of St. Anselm? As to the Darwinian thrust 
at the unanswerable argument from design I wonder if the author 
himself was not ashamed of his puny effort. If he will study this 
teleological and the other five unanswerable arguments from St 


Thomas Aquinas in Brosnan’s God and Reason, he will find in 
the existence of a self-existent, infinitely perfect (therefore good 
as well as powerful) Lawgiver, a complete explanation of the 
absolute obligation of the moral law and validity of conscience 

The blasphemous statements about the “ celestial braggart,”’ the 
“hippopotamus god” and the “bad morals” shown by God in his 
treatment of Job will bring down the just wrath of every Chris 
tian reader upon the author’s head. Unknown to him, sound 
exegesis does not take these words literally but sees in the suf 
fering Job a type of Christ suffering and dying for our redemp- 


tion. Hersert C. NooNAN 
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The Torch of Glory 


TWELVE CENTURIES OF ROME. By G. P. Baker. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $4.00. Published September 13. 
HE influence of Roman tradition, Mr. Baker tells us, has 
been a stronger force than any other in molding the institu- 
tions (he means political institutions) under which we live. 
But even aside from the debt of the ‘modern world to Rome 
this well-rounded story of twelve centuries, so often told and so 
worth re-telling, has an interest of its own. It emerges from 
the realm of legend to sweep through a thousand years of steady 
growth from rugged, frugal beginnings to world dominance, to 
bloated prosperity, to decay and inevitable dissolution. It is no 
great achievement for the author to preserve unity and con- 
tinuity in the telling, for the Roman state through all the changes, 
minor and catastrophic, of its long history maintains its unbroken 
identity. To set events and persons in their proper perspective 
is a more difficult problem. But the task is simplified by the 
fact that the author writes, not a complete history of the empire 
nor even of the city of Rome, but a frankly old-line political history 
of kings and leaders of the people, of wars and battles, of intrigue 
and violence in affairs of state. The early aristocracy evolves 
naturally into an oligarchy followed by a series of dictatorships ; 
then comes the principate of the Caesars, and finally the monarchy. 
Through all these passing phases of government the “ nucleate 
state”’ retains its solidarity, its memories, and ambitions almost 
as if it possessed the single soul and mind of a human individual. 
The story is rich in dramatic movement and holds the reader’s 
attention down to the end. The author is a good story-teller 
who makes one feel that it really happened, and yet does not 
obtrude himself into the picture. He has a thesis, ingenious and 
interesting, but this does not interfere with the orderly narration 


of facts. The thesis is best stated in the words of the author: 


The Romans who constituted the effective element in the 
Roman Empire were not a race, nor a people, nor a nation 
in the ethnic sense; they were an association, blended into 
unity by education, and perpetuating a tradition which they 
received from their predecessors and handed on to those who 
followed them. This system of education, this tradition, was 
the creation of the earlier Roman aristocracy, who passed it 
on to the oligarchy of the later Republic, who in turn trans- 
mitted it to the Empire. The strange malady which attacked 
the later Empire was simply the slow dilution of this tradition, 
its gradual and inevitable fading, with time and wear, till 
it would no longer bind men together as once it had done. 


Eternal Rome went the all things human. But the 
factors in its rise and fall will always remain a subject of fruitful 
consideration, and the author’s partial explanation is as good as 


way of 


any. 
The critic feels that he is neglecting a duty or an opportunity 
when he fails to pick a few flaws in a book. In this case, how- 
ever, the author chose a worth-while subject which he was 
prepared to handle in a popular way and produced a book that 
will instruct most of his readers and provide intellectual pleasure 
for all of them. The student of classical antiquity finds it rela- 
tively easy to master all the contemporary literary sources as 
well as the recent works of scholars in this field. The prepara- 
tion of several biographies which Mr. Baker has written within 
the past few made him familiar his material. He 
leans perhaps a little too heavily on Livy, but in general he is 
cautious in accepting mere statements, especially when there is 
a suspicion that characters have been blackened for a purpose. 
The omission of fuller detail in treating various topics is explained 
by nature of the book. Most objections would be allayed by a 
slight change in the title. It should at least suggest that the 
story is limited to the evolution and functioning of the Roman 
The general tone of the book and its insistence on the 
R. J. Corrican. 


years with 


State. 
primacy of spiritual forces are admirable. 
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Shorter Reviews 


ZAHAROFF: HIGH PRIEST OF WAR. By Guiles Daven- 
port. Boston: Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Company. $3.00. 

IR BASIL ZAHAROFF, K.G.C. of the British Empire, K.G.C. 

of the Bath, D.C.L. (Oxon.), Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, citizen of France, philanthropist, and benefactor, is enough 
to make any book interesting that so much as shows his photo- 
graph. He is intimately connected with if not largely responsible 
for the present upas-like growth of that industry which specializes 
in creating hell on earth, the munitions trade. The fact that no- 
body knows how he began his long and perpetually ascending 
career—whether as a Greek in Asia Minor or as a Jew in Odessa— 
makes no particular difference. He is of the type that needs no 
origin; it is sufficient that it exist. 

Mr. Davenport’s book is journalistic and pretends to nothing 
more substantial. He tells the current tales of Zaharoff, including 
that of his mysterious voyage up the Potomac River to call upon 
President Hoover. It seems almost like painting the lily. Curi- 
osity would be better satisfied if someone were to publish merely 
a catalogue of the established, recorded facts. The main question 
is not of this or that exciting incident, but the conclusive proof 
of the existence of the systéme Zaharoff, by which “many of the 
more or than 


Governments appear as nothing less 


and powerfully 


European 
ancillary 
system, whose true program is seldom hinted at,” etc. 
toward revealing the truth has been hindered not helped by the 
imaginations of sensation mongers like the Russian General 
Cherep Spiridovich, whom the author refers to on page 249. Con- 
fidence in the accuracy of Mr. Davenport is considerably shaken 


J.L.F. 


functions of an immense mysterious 


Progress 


by misspellings of names. 


Recent Fiction 


AuTuMN’s TorcH. By Cynthia Lombardi. Old wives’—or at 
least a middle-thirties widow’s—tale, in which the heroine, who is 
a convert, oozes with sentimentality, self-pity, jealousy, languish- 
ing love. The story flares pretty luridly sometimes, yet in the 
end Catholic principles are shown triumphant over nature’s weak- 
ness. Published September 10. (Appleton-Century. $2.00) 

THE MAN witH Batep BreatH. By Joseph B. Carr. Though 
the elements of a first-rate crime story are in it, together with 
several angles new to detective fiction, this one, published Sep- 
tember 12, will hardly bate the breath of the reader. (Viking. 
$2.00) 

DEATH IN THE THEATRE. By J. R. Wilmot. The tragedy takes 
place on the wrong side of the footlights and unleashes a detective 
story that will satisfy the most fastidious searcher after thrills. 
Out September 15. (Kendall, New York. $2.00) 

Mary Perers. By Mary Ellen Chase. Although the author 
is pretty vague about what constitutes the ethics of behavior, she 
knows the sea and the Maine coast thoroughly. Her story, pub- 
lished September 25, presents the life of a shipmaster’s daughter 
in the days before ships were shorn of sails and romance. Well- 
handled. (Macmillan. $2.50) 

ONE STAYED AT WELCOME. 
glamorous phase of our national development and its people is 
vigorously brought to life in this pioneer days in 
Minnesota. With well-worn romantic Yet reader 
will quicken to it. A vivid drama of colonization. Out September 
15. (John Day. $2.50) 

Kassta, A RoMANCE oF ByzAntiuM. By George Handrulis. 
Tale of the Eastern Empire in the ninth century. A few para- 
graphs betray an outsider describing Catholic life, but where 
the author keeps close to the chroniclers the atmosphere is whole- 
some and characters reveal depths. All about a beautiful maiden 
who refuses a throne, succumbs to an emperor, and does penance. 
The occasional maudlin sentimentality will not harm a_ healthy- 
minded reader. (Athenaeum, New York. $2.50.) 


By Maud and Delos Lovelace. A 


novel of 


plot. any 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


Two Navajo Girls 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One effect of the tour through the pueblos and the Navajo 
reservations, made by faculty members and students of the Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J., in the past summer—an 
effect with which Miss Rita Lenihan was unacquainted when she 
wrote her interesting letter published in the issue of AMERICA 
for September 1—is the admission to the college this semester on 
scholarships of two Navajo girls, graduates of the Burke Voca- 
tional School, Fort Wingate, N. M. 

Many non-Catholic colleges and preparatory schools are edu- 
cating young Indians—boys and girls—with a view to employing 
them later as assistants in non-Catholic missionary endeavor on 
the reservations. Under the circumstances, Catholic missionary 
work will naturally suffer unless like effort is made by Catholic 
educational institutions. And the educated Indian is becoming more 
and more a potent influence among his people. Moreover, even 
now there is absolute need of educated Indian interpreters and 
social-service workers who are at the same time well-grounded 
in the Faith, since the language difficulty and the pagan tradi- 
tions of many tribes constitute an almost insuperable impediment 
to the missionaries in explaining Catholic doctrine. Whether or 
not the two Navajo students now enrolled at the College of St. 
Elizabeth will enter the missionary field, only the future will re- 
veal. At least they will return to their people prepared for actual 
Catholic leadership in some sphere. 

I agree with Miss Lenihan. There ought to be more Catholic 
tours to our missionary fields. 


Convent Station, N. J. DorotHy C. FELSBERG. 


Suggests Agricultural Annihilation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Senate Committee has discovered that munitions makers 
made a profit of approximately $1,000,000,000 during the last 
war. The American farmers made a profit of approximately 
$5,000,000,000. Since the farmer, on the basis of war profits, is 
a greater menace to international peace than the munitions maker, 
I suggest that agriculture be destroyed. 

In championing the cause of adequate national defense as a 
guarantee of peace, I register no complaint if Uncle Sam can 
make better munitions than either Mr. Schwab or Mr. duPont. 
I favor world disarmament; but I do not see why the United 
States should always be the goat in the game of international 
politics by scrapping battleships while the other world Powers 
promise to scrap prospective blueprints. 

I agree with Hoffman Nickerson that war will be limited only 
when there is a common moral unity throughout the world. That 
unity will be achieved by militant Catholic Action in extending the 
Church and not by deploring the international traffic in muni- 
tions, food stuffs, and pen wipers. 


Washington. Joun J. O'Connor. 


No Offense Was Taken 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I do not agree with Mr. Frasch that it is a sign of poor breed- 
ing “to discuss religion among those with whom one is not on 


intimate terms.” This, it would appear to me, is against Catholic 


Action. I have spoken te many people about our Faith when meet- 
ing them the first time, telling them of the beauties of our Church 
and that they miss the real sweetness of life in not knowing it. 
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No offense ever has been taken, in fact I have made friends 
this way and given them pamphlets for which they are grateful. 

I do not see how anyone of breeding could take offense at see- 
ing a person practising his religion, nor how it could intrude on 
the privacy of anyone, or cause scandal. Hesitation to do this 
would seem to be weakness. Toasting the President of the United 
States has no relation whatever to making the Sign of the Cross, 
which is an act of reverence to God. Manners here and abroad 
have nothing to do with it. 

The person signing himself or herself “Grace-less” has the 
wrong slant entirely. No one has mentioned “ ostentation” nor is 
it necessary to be ostentatious when making the Sign of the 
Cross. When the statement is made that “the answer is that very 
few famlies say grace. . .” he or she is correct in signing the 
communication *‘ Grace-less.” 


New York. 


ANNA ( DRUMMOND. 


’ 


The Important “ How’ 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am not entering the controversy, “ 
enough has been said. However, I suggest that both sides now 
unite in the common and better cause of teaching or reminding 
most Catholics how to make the Sign of the Cross with due 


Suppressing the Sign,” for 


reverence. 


Monticello, Minn. GEORGE W. KEEFE. 
Even Kneeling on the Gridiron 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
“ Suppressing the Sign” has evoked lively communications in 


\merICA. Perhaps what Cardinal Gibbons says of the Sign of 
the Cross will not be unwelcome to those interested in the dis- 
cussion. The quotation is from The Faith of Our Fathers, chapter 
I, page 3, of the 1917 edition: 
It is also a very ancient and pious practice for the faith- 
ful to make on their person the Sign of the Cross, saying 
at the same time: “In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Tertullian, who lived in the 
second century of the Christian era, says: “In all our 
actions, when we come in or go out, when we dress, when 
we wash, at our meals, before retiring to sleep . we form 
on our foreheads the Sign of the Cross. These practices 
are not commanded by a formal law of Scripture; but tradi- 
tion teaches them, custom confirms them, faith observes 
them.” By the Sign of the Cross we make a profession of 
our faith in the Trinity and the Incarnation, and perform 

a most salutary act of religion. 

To one who has seen college and high-school athletes kneel on 
the gridiron and bless themselves before the kick-off, while thou- 
sands of non-Catholic eyes were riveted on them, it seems a shame 
that some Catholics prefer to suppress their Faith rather than 
to profess it in public dining places. 

Woodstock, Md. AntHony G. ScHIRMANN, S.J. 


Seventy-five Per Cent Catholic 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We wonder whether some of your readers will kindly donate 
to our camp library some Catholic literature. We desire to have 
this in our library as there are some 200 enrolled here, and over 
seventy-five per cent are Catholics. Would some kind reader send 
us a complimentary subscription for your magazine, AMERICA. We 
received some old copies from a good friend and noticed that they 
were read from cover to cover by the boys present. 

We desire anything regarding Catholic literature, whether it be 
books, papers, or pamphlets. Even old or soiled matter would be 
most welcome. 

If any generous, zealous Catholics will respond to this appeal 
they may address their donations of literature to the undersigned 
librarians, Camp Kenton, Company 662, Kenton, Mich. 

IsaporE L. CLAIRMONT. 


Kenton, Mich. JosEpH Ww. OBERLANDER. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt’s board of inquiry 
in the textile strike reported to him on September 20, 
recommending a new labor board, and pointed out that 
the ‘“‘whole system of administering the labor provisions 
of the code has completely lost the confidence of labor.” 
The President asked the textile workers’ union to call off 
the strike, and the employers to take back the strikers 
without discrimination, pending an adjustment of the dif- 
ferences. The strike was ended on September 24, as a re- 
sult of his plea. However, peace did not return to the 
South, where union leaders charged there was a lockout 
in many of the mills. On September 25 nearly all the 
mills in Georgia were in operation; in South Carolina 62 
mills with 29,700 workers were closed; in North Caro- 
lina 84 plants with 32,145 workers were shut down; in 
Alabama 17 mills with 10,500 employes were idle. On 
September 26 President Roosevelt created the Textile 
Labor Relations Board recommended by the inquiry 
board. He also ordered a study of wages and working 
conditions, and a survey to determine if wage increases 
based on reductions in hours or otherwise could be sus- 
tained. Francis J. Gorman, of the United Textile Work- 
ers, claimed that mill owners were discriminating against 
strikers. In New York on September 19, Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann was arrested and charged with receiving the 
ransom in the kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby over two 
years ago. Police found $13,750 of the ransom money 
in Hauptmann’s garage on September 19, and $850 more 
on September 26. Hauptman was indicted for extortion 
by the Bronx grand jury on September 26, and will be 
tried on that charge unless New Jersey extradites him on 
charges of murder and kidnapping. Handwriting experts 
were confident that Hauptmann had written the ransom 
notes. On September 25, in a cordial exchange of letters, 
President Roosevelt accepted the resignation of General 
Johnson as National Recovery Administrator, to be ef- 
fective October 15. ‘lhe President returned to Washing- 
ton from Hyde Park on September 26, and immediately 
began the reorganization of the NRA. He stated that 
he planned the building up by a process of evolution of the 
new policies and new mechanism by which the recovery 
program for industry will be continued. The Federal Re- 
serve Board on September 26 extended from October 1 
to October 15 the effective date of margin and credit 
regulations. 


Doumergue Advocates Reforms.—Speaking to the 
country in a radio broadcast that lasted for nearly an 
hour, Premier Gaston Doumergue on September 24 of- 
fered a number of proposals for the revision of the Con- 
stitution which, he claimed, would give the nation a more 
stable government. His proposals were summarized by 


the New York Times as follows: (1) The French Presi- 
dent du Conseil, who in reality has no special authority, 
should receive constitutional recognition and authority; 
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(2) the Premier should have the right in case of a dis- 
agreement with the Chamber of Deputies to appeal to the 
country without having to go through the present cumber- 
some formalities; (3) the Government alone should have 
the right to propose expenditures; (4) the status of civil 
servants should be defined in constitutional law. These 
four reforms, the Premier pointed out, could be instituted 
by inserting a few clauses into the Constitution. They 
were frankly imitative of the British system. Under them 
the French Premier would have the same authority and 
stability as the British Premier. The budget drawn up 
by the Finance Minister could not be modified or unbal- 
anced by the Parliament. The civil service would take 
no part in politics, as hitherto. One statement of the 
Premier was almost sensational, made, as it was, to a 
nation deeply perturbed over the politics and scandals of 
the Stavisky and Prince investigations. ‘In Great Brit- 
ain,” said the Premier, “ there is a real separation of pow- 
er and the judiciary has nothing to do with politics. That 
is the sole method of insuring impartial justice.” On 
the following day the press was almost unanimously sym- 
pathetic; nearly all agreed that something had to be 
done. However, some observers expressed the traditional 
French fear of entrusting constitutional authority to any 
one man, and the Left organs accused the Premier of be- 
ing inimical to democratic institutions. Very obviously, 
each of the parties was afraid to put any one of the par- 
ties into power for four years and to entrust authority 
to its leader for so long a period. The debate showed 
signs of being a protracted one. Meanwhile the Finance 
Committee began its work on the budget, which it intends 
to present to the Chamber as soon as it reconvenes. 


Austria Curbs Royalists——The great demonstration 
at Eisenstadt, where Archduke Eugene acted as official 
representative of “the hereditary Emperor Otto,” pre- 
precipitated a wave of resentment through the Little En- 
tente. The attitude in Rome, Paris, and London was 
much the same as at Belgrade and Prague. Consequently, 
Chancelor Schuschnigg expressed his displeasure at the 
“tactless demonstration,” while the Government itself 
issued a confidential warning to newspaper editors to 
avoid monarchist agitation. Archduke Eugene has been 
asked to remain away from demonstrations in favor of 
the Hapsburg restoration. The anti-Hapsburg trend in 
Central Europe was sharply accentuated by the Hun- 
garian Premier, Julius Goemboes, whose press violently 
condemned Hungarian legitimist propaganda as endanger- 
ing the “sacred union” uniting all Hungarians in the 
struggle against the Trianon Treaty. In Vienna there 
was some easing of the pressure on the Socialist groups. 
Vienna educational authorities denied that there was any 
intention of “segregating Jewish children into ghetto 
schools.” A responsible official declared: “‘ Only where 
in any case there has to be a division of pupils is it pro- 
posed to carry out this on a Catholic and non-Catholic 
basis if the numbers of non-Catholics are sufficient.” 


Soviet Industries.—Somewhat of a balance sheet of 
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the condition of Soviet industries was presented at the 
third session of the All-Union Conference in Moscow 
during the third week of September. Favorable reports, 
showing production that was keeping up with the schedule 
for this year, were shown in pig iron, tractor, ball-bear- 
ing, and coke industries. An increase of 23.2 per cent 
was reported over last year for heavy industry in general, 
while costs of production and of labor had been reduced. 
On the other hand, the coal-mining industry had fulfilled 
only 65.9 per cent of its schedule for the first eight 
months of 1934, the steel industry 64.9 per cent and the 
copper industry 52.1 per cent. Recently there had been 
an unbroken descent in the production of steel, coal, ma- 
chine tools, railway rolling stock, automobiles, and oil. 
Skilled workers, it was reported, were discouraged be- 
cause they were receiving only the same pay as janitors 
and watchmen; and quit as a result. Commissar Orjoni- 
kidze had found on a recent tour that many industries had 
been so slow in paying their workers that thousands had 
quit and this had resulted in labor turnover disastrous 
to efficiency. However, it was believed that lost ground 
could be made up. 


Debt Talks Resumed.—Resumption of the negotia- 
tions for a settlement of United States claims against the 
Soviet Union was announced on September 21 by Secre- 
tary Hull. The negotiations were broken off on Septem- 
ber 5, when both sides found it impossible to move from 
the positions they had assumed. It was reported that 
the Soviet negotiators had insisted upon an outright loan 
of $100,000,000 from the American to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and that in addition five-year credits totaling 
the same sum should be advanced to American importers 
by the Export-Import Bank, to finance purchases in this 
country. No means had yet appeared by which the Rus- 
sians could finance their purchases from the United 
States save by selling more goods there. 


Russia to Acquire Chinese Eastern Railway.—A 
premature report from Tokyo that negotiations were in 
progress between the Soviet Union and Manchukuo re- 
garding the sale and purchase of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was subsequently confirmed in Moscow. The 
report was current that Manchukuo was prepared to pay 
170,000,000 yen, though the Soviet Government was still 
holding out for 5,000,000 more. It was anticipated that 
a compromise would be effected before mid-October. It 
will be recalled that negotiations for the sale were can- 
celed on August 13 by Russia. If the sale goes through 
it will remove one of the great sources of friction be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan on the Far Eastern 
border. 


Disaster in Japan.—On September 21 Japan was 
visited by the worst typhoon in recent years. The great 
western industrial centers of Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe 
were the principal sufferers. The Home Ministry an- 


nounced the dead at 2,064 and injured 13,335. More than 
32,000 buildings and 4,000 small craft were destroyed, 
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and the financial loss was estimated at $90,000,000. At 
least 300,000 people suffered in consequence of the dis- 
aster and it was feared that typhoid and dysentery epi- 
demics would add to the death total. The Government 
immediately started relief work and reconstruction began. 
Tokyo and Yokohama were within range of the typhoon 
but neither of them suffered seriously. 


Brazil’s New Constitution.—The newly adopted Con- 
stitution of Brazil was hailed in Catholic circles of that 
country as a victory over the many pagan principles of 
the old Constitution. Through the untiring efforts and 
skilful leadership of His Eminence Sebastian Cardinal 
Leme da Silveira Cintra, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, 
the new Constitution contained the following Catholic 
principles: (1) prohibition of divorce in Brazil; (2) com- 
plete freedom for Catholic chaplains to visit the sick in 
public hospitals; (3) the validity of Catholic marriages 
when properly registered; (4) the guarantee of liberty 
of education; (5) the teaching of religion in public 
schools; (6) the opening of diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. 


United Ireland Party.—Ditferences of policy between 
the conservative Constitutionalists guided by former 
President William T. Cosgrave and the leader of the 
progressive elements in the United Ireland party, General 
Owen O’Duffy, resulted in the resignation of the latter 
from the Presidency of the party and the Directorship of 
the Council of the League of Youth, popularly known as 
the Blue Shirts. 
and the incitement to violence against the lianna Fail 
Government in respect to the collection of Land Annui- 
ties were condemned by the United Ireland party councils. 
The resignation from the party Presidency passed almost 
without comment; that from the Directorship of the Blue 
Shirts provoked a serious conflict within the organization, 
which was created by General O’Duffy in the early part 
of 1933. Commandant E. |. Cronin succeeded General 
’Duffy in the leadership, by appointment of the Central 
Council ; but the local leaders in many districts questioned 
the authority of the Council, and have gone into opposi- 
tion. It was an open question as to whether the Blue 


Recent speeches by General O'Duffy 


Shirts would continue as part of the United Ireland party 
or would segregate themselves into an independent politi- 
cal organization with General O'Duffy as leader. 


Dublin’s Newspaper Strike.—Since July, the three 
morning and the two evening newspapers of Dublin have 
been suspended because of the deadlock between the print- 
ers and publishers. The original strike was provoked 
by the demand of the Transport Workers’ Union for an 
increase in pay for clerks, packers, truck drivers, etc. 
The publishers, at that time, gave notice to the printers 
that publication would cease; the printers claimed that 
a fortnight’s pay should have been granted them at the 
time the notice was given; the publishers refused then, 
and since, to pay the additional wages. The printers also 
refused to set up in type the publishers’ statements con- 
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cerning the transport workers’ strike, on the ground that 
it was “ anti-worker propaganda.” In the middle of Sep- 
tember, the Government attempted intervention through 
the offices of Sean Lemass, Minister for Industry and 
But the printers refused to consider arbitra- 
By an arrange- 


Commerce. 
tion and also to test the case in court. 
ment with the English and Northern Ireland newspapers, 
only a limited number of their issues were supplied to 
Dublin in the course of the conflict. The stores and 
other commercial agencies reported a serious decline in 
trade, which was due to the lack of the usual advertising 


medium. 


Mueller Moves Up.—Eighteen months ago Dr. Lud- 
wig Mueller was an unknown military chaplain in Kon- 
igsberg. He met Herr Hitler, became an ardent Hitler 
aide, convinced him of the danger of an independent 
church in a totalitarian State and of the advisability of ab- 
sorbing the church into the Nazi framework. Last week 
Dr. Mueller was consecrated in Berlin as the Primate of 
the German Protestant Church. The National Confes- 
sional Synod, representing 7,000 to 9,000 German pas- 
tors opposed to Reichsbishop Mueller’s regime, issued a 
protest which was read in many pulpits throughout the 
Reich. It declared that the consecration of Dr. Mueller 
was the last act in a drama that must fill every Evangeli- 
cal Christian with deepest shame and sorrow. “We will 
have nothing to do with heretics who intend to found a 
German National Church colored with Nordic paganism,” 
the Synod said. Falsification of the Gospels and rule by 
force in the spiritual realm were also imputed to the 
Mueller ministry. An augmentation of Reichsbank gold 
holdings was reported, together with a small increase in 
its reserves in foreign currency. As the next step in its 
employment program, the National Socialist Government 
was considering a huge project to insure year-round navi 
gation on the river Elbe. A saving in freight charges of 
20,000,000 marks a year and a strengthening of Hitler’s 
hand in his struggle to win economic and political domi- 
nation among the Central European States were regard- 
ed as some of the benefits of this undertaking. Col. Von 
Hindenburg, son of the late Reich President, resigned 
from the Army with the rank of major general. A clear- 
ing treaty arranging for mutual transfer payments was 
reached with Holland. 


Cuban Arrests.—The Cuban Government ordered on 
September 20 the beginning of the electoral census to be 
completed before the national elections set for December 
31. Refusal to comply with these orders caused the ar- 
rest of forty members of the Cuban Revolutionary party 
headed by former President Ramon Grau San Martin. 
Leaders of the Opposition asserted that a fair election 
under present political disputes would be unjust. Dr. 
Felix Granados, Secretary of National Defense in the 
Mendieta Cabinet, resigned, giving as his reason the 
pressure of private affairs. The appointment of civil 
mayors in the interior towns to replace the present mili- 
tary administrators caused much discontent. 
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Executions in Guatemala.— | welve persons were put 
to death by a firing squad in Guatemala after conviction 
by a military court of plotting to assassinate President 
Jorge Ubico. Among those reported executed were Gen- 
eral Padilla, former Minister of War, and Bernardo A\l- 
verado Tello, Master of the Masonic lodge and former 
rector of the University of Guatemala. Students and 
former army officers attended a meeting 
against these executions. 


protesting 


Disarmament and Minorities Issues Postponea.— 
Two troublesome issues were put temporarily to sleep in 
the current League of Nations sessions at Geneva. In 
the sixth committee, on political questions, of the As- 
sembly, the representatives of the Polish Government an- 
nounced they had withdrawn their proposal for general- 
At the same time, the resump- 
postponed until 


izing minorities treaties. 
tion of talks on disarmament 
November. 


was 


Persecution in Mexico.—In Yucatan, a decree, not 
yet promulgated, has provided that for the entire State 
only three priests will be allowed; further, that these 
three must marry before they will be permitted to exer- 
cise their office. Catholics massed before government 
headquarters on September 26 to protest this decree and 
were shot at by policemen in plain clothes, and many were 
injured. On September 10 the Secretary of Hacienda re- 
ported to the Federal Congress on “the nationalization 
of the property of the clergy,” giving the following fig- 
ures: “238 preliminary investigations, 68 consignments 
to the Attorney General of the Republic, 1,102 judgment 
procedures, 58 occupations of rural and urban properties. 
He also reported that three churches “ gave way ” 
to the widening of streets, and six were “ disaffected to 
be used for Federal public services.’ At the same time 
there were increasing evidences of rifts within the Calles 
party, since the President-elect, General Cardenas, ap- 
parently began to show himself too independent of party 
dictation, under the impression that he had been chosen 
by the whole people and not merely by his own dominant 


politico-military organization. 





How the Province of Quebec has taken up the 
challenge of Communism in that Catholic land 
will be told next week by a sympathetic observer, 
who prefers to use his initials only in ‘“ Quebec 
Attacks Communism.” 

“How Consumers Are Cheated” will be the 
title of an interesting article by Floyd Anderson, 
in which he will tell what happens to fish, clothes 
and hosiery. 

John A. Toomey has two ideas for new world 
fairs to follow the Century of Progress. Next 
week, in “ Another World’s Fair,’ he will tell of 
one plan, and the week after of the other. 

A query recently addressed to Thomas F. 
Meehan sent him on the hunt for “Our First 
Native-born Priest.’”’ Next week he will tell the 
result of his search. 

















